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Fabrics of Beauty 


And Distinction 

Are the Demand of ‘Today 
Some are a Combination 

Of Real Silk and Cotton 
Some of Rayon and Cotton 
If made with one Shuttle 
They are being Woven 


on Northrop Looms 
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Attentionless Electric Motors 


Once installed, Timken-equipped motors become permanent, atten- 
tionless units in your plant. You could forget them, aside from a 
little lubrication once every few months. Thousands of Timken- 


equipped motors have given years of such service— many of them a 

on jobs where bearing life was previously limited to months. Timkens are more than 
anti-friction bearings 

Timken Bearings constantly maintain the original gap, without con- because they have the 

stant attention. Rubbing, burn-outs and shut-downs for motor extreme all-around ca- 


pacity made possible 
onlyby Timken tapered 
construction, Timken 


In respect to bearings any Timken-equipped motor is ready for any ROLLS and Timken 


conditions! Floor, wall or ceiling mountings make no difference. Type electric steel. 
of drive makes no difference. For load direction makes no differ- 
ence. All combinations of radial and thrust loads are equally well 
provided for by the Timken taper principle. 


trouble are eliminated. Dripping becomes a thing of the past. Endur- 
ance, dependability, economy, exceed anything ever known. 


So much more than merely anti-friction bearings, Timkens 
are improving motor operating and cost records, just as they are 
doing in every type of equipment throughout Industry. Savings are 
sO great in many cases that it pays to write off obsolescent motors 
immediately, installing modern Timken-equipped types. Leading 
motor manufacturers can supply you. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


Tapered 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Why dont 
BUY 


The 
WHITIN 


Two-Beater BREAKER LAPPER?D 


NE MILL SUPERINTENDENT 

wrote in on Feb. 2I1st, as 

follows: has occurred 
to me that if you build all your 
pickers as you did these, you 
Should cover the whole universe 
with WHITIN pickers.” 

We would be glad to—and the 
universe would not suffer thereby. 
Our opening and picking machin- 
ery is worthy of your investigation. 
When may we hear from you? 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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“MORE IMPORTANT THAN LUBRICATION 
IS TO KNOW WHICH LUBRICANT TO USE 
—AND HOW” 


Pebruary, 1925 


Lub ti 
A Technical Publication Devoted to 
ihe Selection and Use of Lubricants 


' 


HIS publication has for seven 


the application of the science of lubri- 
years merited the highest re- 


cation, the value and scope of the sub- 


spect and praise among machin- jects discussed, and the handy, up-to- 
ery operators and machinery manu- the-minute Recommendation Chart 
facturers, and among Lubricating Engi- covering the material contained in each 
neers in every conceivable industry and issue. 
profession — in this country and This latter feature alone—the list of 
throughout the world. TEXACO Lubrication Recommenda- 
In Industry’s acceptance of this pub- tions—has caused many, many lubricat- 
lication, The Texas Company’s position ing engineers, power plant executives 
in the oil industry, the reputation of its and purchasing agents to accept “Lubri- 
Engineering Department as well as the cation” as the foremost “lubrication 


high quality of TEXACO lubricants catechism.” 


have undoubtedly played a part. To engineers, executives and pur- 


However, it is our honest belief (cor- chasing agents who desire to keep 
roborated by hundreds of readers of informed regarding up-to-the-minute 
“Lubrication”) that the real reasons for Lubrication Recommendations — we 
this magazine’s popularity are the prac- shall be glad to send the magazine 
tical, concise manner in which it covers “Lubrication” (free) every month. 


You can never know too much 
about lubrication, so 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
Dept. A3, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


anne A put my name on your free mailing list to receive the magazine “LUBRICATION” 
monthly :— 


Name | City 


— — — — Clip this Coupon — — — —- —- 
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Uhitésasen for their sheer beauty and loveli- 


ness, fabrics made from Celanese brand Yarns are 


recognized as the crowning achievement of this mod- 
ern age. Styled to meet fashion’s demands they are 
being featured by leading costume makers, and by the 
wash goods departments of America’s foremost stores. 

Nothing is comparable to Celanese brand fabrics. 
They are unsurpassed for touch and appearance, for 
their unique hygienic qualities, for their durability. 
Easily laundered, without rubbing or scrubbing, they 
dry in no time. They do not shrink nor stretch. 
Their colors are fast. Garments made from them 


feel cozy in all weathers. 


REG. U.S. BRAND PAT OFF. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1s East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Publie Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
5 Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 


...ANESE is the registered trademark, in the Unired States, af the Celanese 
Corporation of Americs, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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— YES, BuT | DON'T NEED A REST 
TWELVE O CLOCK, HERE's NOW THAT WE HAVE A VIM LEATHER 
WHERE WE GET A HALF HOUR'S BELT OWN US. bkees 
REST. 


YOU USED TO GET PRETTY 
HOT DIDN'T You? | SAW YOU 


SMOKE SEVERAL TIMES. 


1} HAVE NOTICED A DECIDED 
IMPROVEMENT IN YOU. IN FACT 


THE OLD OAK BELT SLIPPED ON 
ME TOO AND 1'™ LARGER THAN 
You ARE. 


YOU'RE RIGHT, THE OLO OAK OC 


TANNED BELT USED TO SUP SO 
BADLY THAT | JUST ABOUT BURN~ 


MIGHTY GLAD THAT HOUGHTON 


GOING TO PUT VIM ON ALL OF 
OUR BROTHERS AND SISTERS AS 
FAST AS THE OTHER BELTS WEAR OUT. 


MAN DROPPED IN. | UNDERSTAND 
WE ARE THE FIRST ORIVE IN THE 
PLANT WITH A VIM BELT ON V5. 
| HEARD FRED SAY THAT HE I5 


YOURE ORIWING ME A LOT FASTER 
NOW. THINGS ARE GOING MUCH 
BETTER Ait AROUNDO. 


MONTH. SOUNDS REASONABLE Too. 


THE OAK WAS, IT’S NOTICEABLY 
LIGHTER ANDO MORE PLIABLE. 


THE VIM HASN'T RUN OFF YET. 
THE OLD OAK WAS SLIPPING OFF 
ALL THE TIME. FREO SAYS THE 
ViM WILL PAY FOR ITSELF INA 


THIS VIM ISN'T AS TIGHT AS 


AND IT'S WATERPROOF, it's 
O.K. ALL OVER, IM ENTHUSIASTIC 


ABOUT IT-} 


Our booklet, “The Belt that puts the pull in the 
Pulley,” is a small treatise on belting that every belt 
buyer and user should have. Want.a copy? 


Want a Houghton Man to call? He will be glad to 
give you full details about this most remarkable belt 
—the strongest, toughest, most durable, best pulling 
belt in the world. ; 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE,MD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
RICHMOND, VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
“AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” 


GREENSBORO,NC. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Alabama-Muississippi- Louistana Division Holds Interesting Meeting 


The Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation held its first regular meeting at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
on March 13th. About 75 men, representing the mills in these three States, 
were present. The interest and enthusiasm shown at the meeting indicates 
that this newest Division of the Association has entered its work with the 
same spirit of service that marks that of the other technical divisions of the 
Southern Textile Association. 

The morning session was devoted almost entirely to details of organization 
work necessary to get the work of the group actively under way, and a dis- 
cussion of plans for future meetings. The afternoon session was featured 
bv interesting discussion covering a number of technical questions. 

Oliver M. Murphy, chairman of the Division, was unable to be present on 
account of illness. In his absence, D. S. Cook, of the Peppperell Manufac- 
turing Company, Opelika, Ala.. acted as chairman, being assisted in presid- 
ing by J. H. Howarth, of Lanett. 

J. T. Phillips, superintendent of the Buck Creek Mills, Siluria, Ala., was 
elected secretary. It was voted to allow Chairman Murphy to appoint the 
assistant chairman for the coming year. 

Other matters considered at the morning session included the size and 
personnel of the executive committee, it being voted that the committee con- 
sist of three men from Alabama, one man from Missippi and one from Louts- 
iana. Huntsville, Ala., was selected for the Fall meeting. 

J. M. Gregg, secretary of the Southern Textile Association, explained 
briefly the work that is being done by the Association. He said: 

The idea of this meeting is to get together the men from Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, and complete organization of this new Division. By 
being here and getting thoroughly acquainted with each other, we feel that 
the next meeting we will all be able to go right to work. We will have all 
the various committees appointed or elected, the Questionnaire Committee 
and others, and get together a program for the next meeting, and have a 
real, live discussion. Up to this time I believe you will all agree it was 
hardly possible to make a great deal of preparation for any discussions, but 
'l of you who have attended this meeting have had the opportunity to meet 
the men from other places in other States. What we are most particularly 
anxious to do today more than anything else is to be sure that everybody 
nows everybdoy else. 

_ The whole idea in the Southern Textile Association in its various Divisions 
's Service to your fellow man. If. you have something you can tell someone 
else that will be of benefit to him in running his plant, and it will do you 
‘ots of good, and you in turn can get some idea from somebody else. So we 
‘eel that everybody will be amply repaid for everything they can do to help 
each other. That’s the whole idea of the Southern Textile Association 
~ervice to your fellow man. When you do that you are helping yourself, 
and your plant that you represent. So if we do that today, and then possi- 
uly touch on a few questions that are on your minds, I think we will, every 
ne of us, be well repaid for coming here. 

! am delighted to see as many here this morning as are here. I am quite 
sure everybody is very pleasantly and agreeably surprised. I think this is a 
‘ne start for us. I expect the next meeting to be even larger than this. 

A very interesting address was then made by E. R. Cook, Sr., of Lanett, 
\la.. who discussed some of the fundamental principles that apply to all 


Westra Mr. Cook, who was introduced by Mr. Howarth, spoke as fol- 
OWS: 


a 


REMARKS BY E. R. COOK, SR. 


Tam not a technical mill man. I am not here this morning to discuss any 
'! your technical problems, but I was asked by Mr. Murphy to discuss some 
‘undamental principles for universal application in any line of industry and 
“' any organization, nad that is the value of acquaintance and of under- 
“landing between men in the same line of industry and beyond that the value 
' tellowship and friendship in business. 


Now, you will discover that | am not a trained speaker, that is, | never 
took any elocution lessons. I never studied oratory when | went to school, 
except Friday afternoon, when I had to make a speech, and couldn't possibly 
get out of it. I am reminded of a fellow who stuttered terribly, who was 
undertaking to make some statement to a gentleman, and he was the most 
awful stutterer he ever came in touch with. He said to him, “My friend, did 
you ever go to a school for stutterers?”’ He replied, ““N-n-n-n-no, sir; I just 
p-p-p-p-p-picked it up myself.”” (Laughter.) So whatever knowledge of 
oratory I have, I have picked up myself, and learned in the school of experi- 
ence. I have spoken a great many times, and been called on quite often in 
my awn community and in the vicinity to speak on various occasions, and I 
think Mr. Murphy asked me today to speak because of two things I never 
did. One of these is that I never have a manuscript, or a note, not a thing 
on my person at all. I am not going to draw any manuscript on you. The 
other is that I usulaly make my address brief. I never speak over an hour 
and a half, and I think that is why I have so many invitations. When | 
come to discuss this subject, so much is to be said on it that it would take 
probably an hour and a half, but I am not going to speak over thirty min- 
utes. My reason for this is familiar to a story I heard of a darkey up in 
the country who lived back of a white gentleman who had a large flock of 


chickens. This man, who owned the chickens, began to miss them one by 
one. He thought he knew where his chickens were going, but he was not 
sure. The darkey didn’t live very far from him, and the chicken-house was 


between the darkey’s house and his own. He decided he would write him 
an anonymous note and mail it to him, and in this note he stated, “Nigger, 
you leave my chickens alone. If you don't, you are going to wake up dead 
some morning.” The note was received through the mail by the darkey, 
and he became very much excited, and went down to the chief of police and 
stated, “Boss, I needs pertection. I got this unanimous note through the 
mail yesterday, and I needs pertection.’”’ The chief said, “Let me see it,” 
and he read, ““Nigger, you leave my chickens alone. If you don't, you are 
going to wake up dead some morning.” Then he said to him, “You don't 
need any protection. All you need to do is to leave that man’s chickens 
alone.”” “Yess, Boss, but dis am a unanimous note. There ain't no name 
signed to it, and I don’t know whose chickens to leave alone.’ (Laughter. ) 
There are so many good things that might be said today along this line that 
| hardly know what to leave out. 

To explain what kind of a darkey that was, I am reminded of a story of 
Dr. Edmonds, pastor of the Presbyterian church of this city. I heard him 
at a conference on Human Relations in Industry in Blue Ridge, North Car- 
olina, and in his sermon he told this story. He said that in Birmingham 
there were two negroes discussing a doctor or a chemist, who was telling the 
negroes to send them a specimen of their blood, and he would tell them how 
much white blood they had in them. One of these negroes told the doctor 
that all these negro girls were sending specimens, some of them quarter 
white, some of them more than that, and this negro was laughing. The 
doctor said, “I don’t see anything about that, that is so laughable.’ The 
negro replied, “Well, Boss, this little black bullet-headed nigger that drives 
Mr. Jones’ truck sent a sample of his blood up there, and he got a report, 
and that doctor said as near as he could make it out after careful analysis 
that nigger was a nigger and a half.” (Applause.) 

Selfishness is the universal sin of the race. You might say it is the 
crowning sin of the race, and because of that fact what we call ‘“‘business”’ 
in its various stages of development has very many times used methods that 
were unfair and unjust. The time was in the old days when business men 
used to cut each other’s throats. The time was when they cut prices and cut 
acquaintances, and even in these latter times you have known men, recog- 
niged as good business men, who justified over-reaching and taking unfair 
advantage by using the maxim of the street, “Business is business, you 
know.’ “Every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” “I must 
look out for Number one. If not, who is going to look out for me?” So it 
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is even in recent times within the memory of some of you methods like that 
have prevailed, but it ought to be a matter of very great gratification to 
every right thinking business man that this era of insane competition born 
of selfish rivalry is passing away, and through the influence of the preaching 
of Christ and His Gospel, the preaching of Christianity, and through the 
influence of Rotary Clubs and various other civic organizations, there has 
been a raising of the ideals. We have higher ideals in business and codes of 
ethics that commend themselves to right thinking men everywhere. I say it 
ought to be a matter of congratulation to us because this is true. 

Now it was suggested by Mr. Gregg that the chief purpose of this organiza- 
tion was to bring the men representing the various great industrial enter 
prises of this great section of ours together, that they might come to know 
each other, and it is unquestionably true that much of the misunderstanding, 
if not all of the misunderstanding, between individuals and corporations nd 
between business enterprises and between States and Nations grows out of 
the fact that we don’t know each other. If we knew men better, and under- 
stood their problems, if we came in touch with them in a human way. and 
recognized them as brothers, why, if there was a difference, men would do 
their best to reconcile it. 

I am reminded of a story | tell sometimes to illustrate this point. There 
was a college professor, an absent-minded man, who discovered that every 
time it rained, and he wanted an umbrella, if he found one in the house, it 
was out of commission. One day it was raining very hard, and he looked 
for an umbrella, and found several with holes in them and ribs broken, and 
otherwise out of commission. He decided he would gather up all the old 
umbrellas in the house and take them down and have them fixed. He 
walked from the house with the umbrellas down as far as the shop and left 
them with the umbrella mender, and then got on the street car to go to his 
class room. He sat down by a lady, and she had an umbrella leaning on 
the seat just between them. When he got off of the car, he picked up her 
umbrella and started to get off of the car with it. She said, “Excuse me. 
sir, but that umbrella is mine.” He replied, “I beg your pradon, Madam,” 
and of course returned it. That afternoon the umbrella man had fixed all 
the umbrellas, and he got them, and got on the street car with them, and 
by a coincidence sat down in the car by this same lady. She looked at 
him, and then looked at this. bunch of umbrellas, and she said, “It seems 
that you have had a pretty good day today.” (Laughter.) He was a man 
of the highest character, and yet she caught him with the goods. and her 
statement was perfectly natural. If she had known that man, she would 
never have even suspected him, even though all the circumstances were 
against him. ‘That principle is one of universal application. Very often we 
misjudge men because we don’t know all the facts in the case. 

I tell this story sometimes. There was a gentleman walking down one 
of Cincinnati's streets one day, and a great heavy truck loaded with annles 
came down the street, and one of the crates fell from the truck to the pave- 
ment and broke open, and apples were scattered all over the street. The 
street boys were in a scramble to get to the apples. This gentleman stopped 
on the street and watched them. He looked at them, as the boys were 
fighting and scrambling. He said to a man standing by him. “Look at that 
little black-eyed fellow there, fighting tooth and toe-nail. He is the verv 
incarnation of human depravity.” When he got one of the apples, instead 
of biting into it like the other boys did, he dropped it into his pocket and 
continued his fight until he got another apple. Then he fought his way 
out of the crowd. When he left, this man followed that boy down for two 
or three blocks, and into a rather humble part of the city, and he saw go 
up to the window of a very humble home, in which was sitting a pale-faced 
boy in an invalid chair. He reached into his ragged coat, got out this red 
apple, handed it to the sick boy, and then took the other apple and begn 
eating it himself. It was found out later that this boy was his brother, and 
that a street car had run over him and cut off one of his feet just a few 
veeks before. So you see that the boy, whom this man had designated as 
the incarnation of human depravity, had performed an act inspired perhaps 
by the noblest motive that ever moved a human heart. Ofttimes we mi’ 
judge men because we don’t know all the facts in the case. 

Organizations like this tend to bring men together, to know each other. 
It is easier for you to bear your burdens, if you understand the problems of 
others, and it is unquestionably true that great things have come in all 
lines of industry through these organizations. I know that the cynics and 
others make all sorts of fun of our efforts to try to put into practical opera- 
tion the principles of good will and friendship and fellowship. Wl Rogers 
said that if they had an egg-laying contest in Czecho-Slovakia, America 
would send more delegates and lay fewer eggs than any country on earth. 
It is probably true in some points that the thing is overdone, but it is un- 
questionably true that great advantages will come to your industry, and it 
will give you the benefit of the other man’s experience with problems that 
are in large measure the same, and there is inspiration in the human touch. 
A poet has said it is the human touch in this world that counts the most. 

It is a most encouraging sign of the times to my mind that there is more 
and more interest and more and more stress being laid upon the human 
element in industry, human relations. You cannot eliminate the human 
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element. So it is with those who are interested in these great busines 
enterprises, who recognize the obligation that rests upon them as man t. 
man, as they stand related to men engaged in the same enterprises, in th 
same industries; and the obligation that rests upon them, as they stan 
related to those who work under them; and in every direction more an 
more emphasis is being laid upon the importance of human relations | 
industry 


Then another benefit that comes to you when. you come into a gatherin 
like this is that you go back to your own work more hopeful. Do yo 
know that the greatest enemy to mankind is fear? It affects us from ou 
earliest years down to the grave. It interferes with our development. | 
interferes with our initiative. It interferes at every point. It is not su: 
prising that we should develop this spirit of fear because we are taught | 
from our very earliest infancy. The child is taught as soon as he is bi 
enough to know anything at.all that the dog will bite him, that the ca 
will seratch him, that the cow will hook him, that the car will run ov 
him, that the boogaboos will get him, and that the policeman will get hin 
So it is that from the very earliest year we have it ingrained into us to } 
afraid of things and afraid of folks. It’s a fact: we are all trained tha 
way. So you need not be surprised. I know a lady who has died and bee: 
buried a number of times, for she has gone through that amount of agon\ 
worrying about her boy. If he goes swimming and she knows nothing 0 
it, she suspects it, and she is satisfied he is going to be drowned, or b: 
brought home with dripping hair, dead. If -he is a little late getting i: 
she is certain of that. When he comes home, his shirt is a little wet, an 
that is all. She is certain, if he goes out in the country, he is going to ge 
caught in a mowing machine, or the bull is going to gore him, and she ji 
distressed to death. Some of your wives are now satisfied that you wi! 
never get back home. They may be looking up your insurance policies now 
(Laughter. ) 


I am talking about something that is fundamental, gentlemen. It | 
ingrained in us. That’s the reason why we have so many calamity howler 
and crepe hangers, men that are always telling about some terrible thing ' 
happen in the future. 
go around it, but roll over in it, and then come up against you and want t. 
rub the mud on you. There was a whole race of them during the late wa: 
Such a person has absolutely no chance of any development or any futur 
if they are tired of talking about things that they think are going to happen 


If they come to a muddy place in the road, they don | 


or they can’t find anything else going to happen, they grab great gobs 0: 


gloom out of the atmosphere, nad they are never so happy as when the 
are miserable or making other folks miserable. Nine-tenths of the worr 


in the world comes from things that never happen to us, and we worry abou' 


things that never occur. I am glad that I am getting along in years, an 
do not entertain groundless fears. 
cf five sons of mine, and I am glad that I don’t belong to that race of me 
with a backward slant to the eyes, who cannot see anything in the presen’ 
hut all the good things are in the past, and the golden age is back yond: 
“in the good old days.” Those must have been wonderful times. 
to think about what we were up against in the “good old times,” 
me tell you you don’t want them back. 
in the home of a prominent citizen in the State of Georgia, and he w: 
bewailing the fact that the church had lost its power, and he wanted “th 
good old days” to come back. 
along and continued to talk, he said, “You know where my store is? It 
down at the railroad station.” 
three miles from there. He said, “A few years ago (naming the time, may! 
20 years ago) on Saturdays I couldn’t go home by the public road becau: 
there was a section there where it was not safe, where they had chick: 
hghts and were drunk, and all that.” I said, “Judge. was that in the go 

old days, the time you wish to return?” He replied, “You know I nev: 
thought of that.” We are living today in the best age that the world ev: 
saw. (Applause.) There are more wonderful opportunities before us th: 
ever before. Some of these people sooner or later get tired of predicti: 
evil. People are not going to quit wearing clothes I don’t think because t! 
higher the civilization, the more clothes—no, I will take that back—I us« 
to love to see young people and would say to them, “Goodness alive, ho 
these children have grown. The last time I saw you all you girls were 
short dressés,”’ and then I look around, and they are still in short dresse 
(Laughter.) But the point I am making is that folks tell me the world 

coming to an end. I have been hearing that ever since I was 20 years ol 
It looks like they would get tired of predicting evil after a while. Jes 
Christ told his disciples it was not for them to know of times or the seaso! 
but He said, “Your business is to disseminate the truth that I have give 
you, and to bear witness unto Me. It is none of your business as to th 


time when My Kingdom will come, or the world come to an end, and '' 
will be through your fidelity in testifying of me, and living the right kin: 


of lives, when the world is coming to an end.” I have been hearing the 
talk about the world coming to an end, and thye would even fix the dat: 
It may be a million years before such things will happen. 
about our present day problems, and those should concern us most. 


This (Chairman Cook) is the younges' 


We use: 
and 
I remember some years ago I wa- 


He was older than I was. and as he drifte: 


His home, a country residence, was abo. 


But we do knov 
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| find I am going to talk too long. I just want to say this. Cultivation 

; acquaintance leads to understanding, friendship and fellowship, which 
akes for strength to bear your burdens. It sends you back hopeful and 
- to do your work. The human touch, the coming together, the exchange 
ideas, the touch with men who have, like you, have problems similar in 
| respects to yours, are all worth while. There is a better expression on 
ur face when you go back into your offices, because you have gotten fresh 
urage, new hope, and you have been pulled away in some sort of fashion 
om the spirit of fear, which too often interferes with your initiative. 


Just this word in conclusions. My philosophy is like that of an Irishman 
- read about the other day, who went to church and made a contribution. 
‘oe intended to give a nickle, and he found out that he had dropped in the 
‘ate a five-dollar gold piece. He was naturally disturbed because he had 
ot intended to give such a sum. However, he was philosophical, and, as 
» went out of the church he said, “The five-dollar gold piece has gone to 
eaven: to hell with it.” (Laughter.) So that is the sort of spirit in which 
e want to meet these things. 


Now just this word of exhortation. I oftentimes fill in for the preacher, 
nd preach in the pulpit, although I am not an ordained minister. I am a 
y preacher, but may I be allowed the privilege of saying above all things 
se. gentlemen, we need to maintain our faith in God. I am not speaking 
hout denominations, and all that sort of things, because the older I get the 
oss I lay stress on those things, but I do believe that there never was a 
‘me in the history of this country when it was more needful for men who 
ead industrial enterprises to have faith in God, our Father. We should 
ievelop this spirit of fellowship——-God or Father, man our brother. A little 
irl was told by her parents, after they had consulted their physician, that 
' would be necessary for her to have to have a very difficult and delicate 
eration performed. She was running around, going to school, but the 
ioctors decided that it was absolutely necessary and she consented. The 
iv came and she was taken into the operating room and the great surgeon 
aid, ““Mary, we must put you to sleep before we perform this operation.” 
she said, “Well, you will have to let me say my prayers before I go to sleep, 
for | always do.” “All right.” The nurse lifted her up from the operating 
tuble, and she put her tiny arms around the nurse’s neck, and her golden 
urls were about the shoulders of the nurse, and she proceeded to say the 
rayer that your mother taught you: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


They operated, and the operation was a success. The point of the story 

this. The great surgeon who performed the operation told a friend of 
iis the incident just as I have related it, and he said, “Do you know that 
‘hat night for the first time in 30 years I prayed?” Busy man that he was, 
«@ had been touched by the simple faith in God of that little child, and he 
id become awake to the fact that in his busy life he had forgotten the 
bligation that he owed to God. So it is to us of supreme importance that 
re maintain our faith in God, the Father, to the end that we may develop 
ne spirit of fellowship and friendship which will bring to us blessing in our 
\dustries, in our homes and in our own lives. I pray that this auspicious 
‘thering of your organization may be the promise of splendid things that 
‘all come to you as individuals, and that shall come to the industries which 
‘u represent. (Prolonged applause. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


( HATRMAN Cook: I will call this meeting to order now, gentlemen, and 
‘e will get through with it. We have not outlined anything at all to discuss 
's afternoon. It is entirely your meeting this afternoon, if you have any- 
‘ng to bring up. If something is not brought up in a few minutes for 
“cussion, we will take it for granted that nothing will be discussed, and 
¢ will be dismissed. However, if there is anything on your minds now. 
me out with it. There are a good many men here who have got to go out 
nd buy their baby a pair of shoes. (Laughter.) The meeting is open for 
*neral discussion. 


Uneven Roving 
W. C. Ryexman (New Orleans, La.): I have come up here to find out 
W to make even roving. (Laughter.) 
H. G. Acnrw (Lafayette, Ala): I would like to hear something about 
“se gentlemen who are getting cut a machine over here in Anniston. 1 
n t know whether anybody here has seen it, but the Southern Mill Cor- 
‘aon 1s getting out a machine that I would like to hear something about. 
ROBERT W. Puitip (Atlanta, Ga.): Mr. Harrell, of the Southern Mills 
"poration, is the one that has to do with this machine which tests the 
‘st of the roving. 

Testing Roving 
W. C. Rvcxman (New Orleans, La.): It is not a question of testing the 
‘ing. What I want to know is how to make even roving. I don’t want 
vbody to tell me whether it is even or not. I can tell that myself. 
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Joun H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): The machine will only tell the break- 
ing strength. 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): We have 60-grain card sliver, 68 
drawing and 50 hank slubber. We find our laps are normally fair. Our laps 
will weigh, I suppose taking it as a whole, an average of 15% ounces; we 
get 16% off one side and 14% probably off the other. We seem to be get- 
ting a fair lap. We may not be getting a good lap, but we feel that it is a 
fair lap. Of course that shows itself in the card as it comes off. We get 
fairly even card sliver, but, when we get further on, the further we get the 
worse it gets. We have never been able to determine why we don’t get 
even drawing. 

CHATRMAN Cook: How fast do you run your drawing? 

W. C. Rycxman (New Orleans, La-): About 365. Two-process card; 
two-process spinning. Our conditions I suppose are normal with most other 
mills. 

Question: Do you know what variation you have in your card sliver, 
about what per cent you have in your weight? 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Are you speaking of unevenness in the roving itself or 
difference in the size? 

Weight of Laps 

W. C. RycKkMAN (New Orleans, La.): Unevenness in weight. The rov- 
ing looks pretty, but the weight is not there. If our intermediate roving is 
supposed to weigh 80 grains, we will get probably out of 20 reelings off of 
five bobbins, taking four reelings off of each bobbin, 16 of those reelings 79 
to 80 grains. The first thing we know we get one at 82. I want to know 
how we are going to eliminate it. 

Joun H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): So do I. (Laughter.) Mr. Jen- 
nings has made about as many tests as any man I know in his short life, 
but he won’t say anything. I would say this, that I have been advised that 
—we are not doing it yet, but I think we are going to do it—if you will 
weigh your laps, and allow for the moisture; that is; you take the humidity 
twice or four times a day (and it takes one man to watch it all the time), 
and the scales are arranged so as to allow for the humidity in the air, they 
claim that will help it. On a dry day you make your lap a little heavier. 
It is claimed that will take care of that. We are probably going to do it. 
I have the same trouble he does, and I think that: most all of us do, the trou- 
ble with variation in roving, but they claim that will stop it. What gets 
me on that point is that it might be raining like the devil, when making 
the lap ,but as dry as old Harry when the roving gets through. They claim 
that the humidifier will take care of itself. I think you will find this whole 
discussion in this book right here (Proceedings of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion Meeting) by W. A. L. Sibley. 

W. C. Ryckman (New Orleans, La.): We tried that, but we didn’t get 
it. We had our hydrometers, and we read it every hour, and figured out 
the scales for every. per cent of rise in the relative humidity. We have the 
regular lap scales and recorder. 

Joun H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): How long did you run that that 

W. C. Ryckman (New Orleans, La.): Eight months, but it didn’t give 
me any better results. 


Joun B. Jones (Shawmut, Ala.): In our case it may be on a fine day 
what we call good, but we have more variation even with that. 

W. C. RyckmMan (New Orleans, La.): That’s not the big point. With 
50-grain roving, if you are out 10 per cent, you are only out a half a grain. 
I am living in hopes that 1 will see the millennium some day, and see them 
straight down the line. I don’t know whether we will ever get it or not, 
but that is our point for hope anyway. | 

Regulating Weight of Laps 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Has anybody else had any experience with that type 
of regulation of weights? If so, we would be glad to have his experience. 

W. Y. Harrison (Laurel, Miss.): In rainy weather my card drops more. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Has anybody else any experience that might be of 
benefit to Mr. Ryckman? 

Joun H. HowartnH (Lanett, Ala.): I think Mr. Sibley makes the state- 
ment that he has some new gears to adjust weights that do not have to be 
changed. 

J. M. Grece (Charlotte, N. C.): He has not changed one in the spinning 
room in a year to a year and a half. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: We use that system of regulation, and it certainly does 
not eliminate changing of gears altogether, nor does it eliminate it as you 
would like it to, but our experience has been that we have seen an improve- 
ment in the weights of our yarn and roving. If there is any information I 
can give you about that, I will be glad to send it to you, and describe our 
method to you, and will also send it to Mr. Howarth, if you gentlemen 
desire it. It has improved our condition, so far as regulation of weights is 
concerned. 


Humidifiers in Picker Room 


W. C. Ryckman (New Orleans, La.): We have been giving considera- 
tion to humidity. We are spending now $10,000 on humidity. 
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CHAIRMAN Cook: How many men have humidifiers in their picker 
rooms? If so, what advantage is it? 

]. L. Byers (Alexander City, Ala.): We use atomizers in the picker room, 
and spray on the finishing lap. These atomizers are put five feet from the 
finishing machines, and that water sprays on both sides of the lap. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: What do you gain by that? 

J. L. Byers (Alexander City, Ala.): It makes a much firmer lap. Ot 
course your cotton is bone-dry, most of it, when it comes to the mill, and 
this spraying of water puts the moisture in the lap. 

Spraying the Laps 

JoHN H. Howartnu (Lanett, Ala.): 
moisture you put in the laps? 

]. L. Byers (Alexander City, Ala.): Seven per cent. 

Question: It does not have any effect on the cleaning of your card? 

J. L. Byers (Alexander City, Ala.): No, sir; cleans just as well. 
have been running it two years. 

Question: On what class of goods? 

J. L. Byers (Alexander City, Ala.): 

CHAIRMAN COOK: 
picker? 

]. L. Byers (Alexander City, Ala.): 
it in front of the machine. 

JoHN H. Howartnu (Lanett, Ala.): 
lap every time. 

J. B. Jones (Shawmut, Ala.): You say that your cotton is bone-dry? 

J. L. Byers (Alexander City, Ala.): There has been such a little rainfall 
in the last couple of years that, coming from the opening room io your 
picker room, it is pretty dry. The moisture is driven out of the cotton, and 
you have got to put that moisture back in. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Have you ever tested any cotton for moisture back 
of the opener picker? 

J. L. Byers (Alexander City, Ala.): 

Joun H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): My experience is, if you put any 
cotton down in the room, it might be bone-dry, when you put it down, but 
it don’t take but a very few minutes to get the percentage of moisture in 
the room. It won't take any more than that, but it won’t take it long to do 
that. If you use those sprays in front of the finisher, necessarily those laps 
are going to take up the moisture fast, but some of that moisture will get 
on the back of your machine. .We find in Lanett bales with 10 per cent 
moisture, and we find moisture all the way through without any humidifier 
in the room at all, and it will sustain almost its natural moisture. I never 
have tested the finished lap. 

H.-G. Acnew (Lafayette, Ala.): I have one of those electrical ovens. My 
experience has been on my roller that the cotton will average 8% per cent 
at the door. We open that bale up, and put it through the picker room, and 
the finished lap will be an average of about 5 per cent. It stands about the 
same thing—I am speaking offhand, for it has been some months since | 
made a test—-when we get through the cards. At the drawing, where we 
begin our humidifying system, it begins to take back a little, but as I finish 
off with my spinning our moisture will average around 5'% per cent, that 
we get back into it, when we get it off of the spinning frame. It is around 
8'% per cent in the open bale. 

H. Howarrtn (Lanett, Ala.): 

CHAIRMAN COooK: 
line? 

W. C. RyckMAN (New Orleans, La.): No, sir. I have a blue pencil to 
take these things down, but nothing has been offered yet. 

Speed of Drawing 

CHAIRMAN Cook: I don’t know positively, but it seems to me that you 
are running your drawing mighty fast at 365. 

W. Y. Harrison (Laurel, Miss.): If you will get your drawing down to 
240, you will get better results. I cut it down from 400 to 200, pretty low, 
and I find I made considerably better roving. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: How is your production? 

W. Y. Harrison (Laurel, Miss.): We lost about 5 per cent. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Offhand, Mr. Ryckman, if you can afford to cut your 
speed of your drawing down to the limit, and make your production, you 
would certainly improve the evenness of your yarn to a considerable extent. 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): It would be impossible for us to 
cut down from 365 to 200. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Do you run nights? 

W. C. Ryckman (New Orleans, La.): No, sir. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: You are after evenness? 

W.C. RycKman (New Orleans, La.): Yes, but at the same time we have 
got to live. 

JoHn H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): 
so many pounds to go through there. 

W. C. Ryckman (New Orleans, La.): If we were to cut down the front 
roller speed 50 per cent, we would lose 50 per cent on our production because 


Do you know what percentage of 


We 
Sateens, twills and drills. 

Do you spray the cotton after it has gone through the 
Yes: 


in front of the lap, and spray 


That would give you a good firm 


No, sir. 


It runs from 8 to 10. 
Mr. Ryckman, is there any other point along this 


You are like I am. You have got 
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our frames don’t stop. The only thing our frames stop for is when the e). 
gine is out of commission. If we cut our speed down, we would not get 0) 
production. 

Joun H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): 
got to produce. 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): 
Joun H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): 
line, and I believe it made even roving. 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): The drawing frame is a necesso \ 
evil, but nothing does the stock more harm than the drawing frame. \. 
use the drawing frame because we cannot get the results we desire in a: \ 
other way. 


| 


I can’t take it down because I ha: » 


We can’t cut our mill in half. 
We tried it as an experiment on 0 


One and Two Processes of Drawing 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Have you run any comparisons with one and t 
processes of drawing? 

W. C. Ryckman (New Orleans, La.): No. We did run a test, but 
have kept no records of it. We did try running one process of drawing j 
for a while with a small section. We cut down I think 25 per cent on 0: 
speed, with one process of drawing, and my recollection is that our resu':: 
didn’t justify our continuing that, and we went back. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Mr. Gregg offers the information that many mill mc» 


in the Carolinas have made exhaustive tests of that, and have gone from tw. 


process drawing to one process. 

W. C. RycKkMAN (New Orleans, La.): I do have a recollection that 
years ago we ran two process drawing on 20s warp, and we were maki: 
chambrays at that time, and wanted to make a more even yarn, and \ 
went from two to three, and undoubtedly we improved our yarn. We mac 
even yarn at three. From that experience I have had I cannot see how you 
can make more even yarn with one process than you would with two. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: It’s the speed. Cutting the speed on your drawi 
will give you more even yarn than to cut one process. It is a case of cutting 
your speed. 

Joun H. Howartnu (Lanett, Ala.): It will be all right to hold two pro 
esses, if you can cut your speed. Take two drawing frames, and run them 
as one, and cut the speed to about 200 on both of them, and you get produ: 
tion the same as before. | 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Provided you can’t get satisfactory work on one pro: 
ess drawing. 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): I am going to try that. 

Joun H. Howartnu (Lanett, Ala.): Let me know how you come out. 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): I will be glad to do so. 

Uneven Cotton Makes Variation 

L. A. FuNpERBURK (Uniontown, Ala.): I have had a little experience 
with uneven work, and I have done various things to try to overcome 
but I have found a lot of variation in numbers is caused from uneven cott 
You can have your cotton regulated as perfectly as you can, but, if 
have not got good even staple cotton, you are going to get uneven numbe: 
In one particular mill I was in we bought the cotton from a firm there |” 
town, and they sent me to take it up. They were supposed to deliver one 
sixteenth cotton. If I couldn’t get a full sixteenth, I would try to get i « 
little shy. Then I would have to change as high as two or three teeth 
take care of that. I know by that that, if you get your cotton mixed in there 
short and long, it will be bound to mix the numbers up, and I believe t' 
we get more uneven yarns from uneven staple than anything else. 

Joun H. Howarrn (Lanett, Ala.): That’s one reason I made the s: ¢- 
gestion that you take up the cotton field first. That’s exactly what I mea 
I was going to ask the gentleman there if he had cotton which showed a 
of short and long. 

We have a laboratory over in the valley, and quite frequently we se.¢ 
cotton over there, and we have sent stuff over there, and I have seen it | 
out 40 per cent before we could get the staple. If you have got a cot 
you are using for seven-eights, and 55 per cent runs from about a quar' 
inch up to about three-quarters of an inch, you have certainly got b ' 
lengths of staple in there, and I believe that has a great deal to do with t! 
Sometimes we run cotton, and you can see it shedding under your warp: 
and back of the slashers all over the room. When we get that condition, \* 
get that variation. Only here a little while ago we cut out a lot of No. > 
to see what would happen, and the yarn got pretty even. That has a 
to do with it, I think. 


—" 


Advises Light Carding | 
]. L. JennrnGs (Fairfax, Ala.): Whether you have one or two proces: 
of drawing, I think you can get as much trouble from crowding the ca 
too heavy as from anything else. Most people do card too heavy. 
CHAIRMAN Cook: What do you card, Mr. Ryckman? How much }'! 
day? 
W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): 
CHAIRMAN Cook: You have no more questions to ask? 
Mr. RycKkMAN: No, 
Mr. JENNINGS (Fairfax, Ala.): What roving do you make? 
(Continued on Page 35) 


200 pounds in 7 hours. 
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Robots for Profits 


Robots, as you doubtless know, are 
imaginative mechanical men. Press 
a button and they do the work of 
men of flesh and blood. They func- 
tion automatically, tirelessly, effi- 
ciently. 


The idea is sound enough. Any 
truly efficient labor saving machine 
ean well be considered a robot. 


So—the Termaco Roving Bobbin 
Cleaner—a very robot for profits. 


A machine to do the work of many 
men ...a machine so canny, so per- 
fectly efficient, sure, that to the im- 
aginative mind a brain seems to per- 
meate it all! 


30,000 bobbins cleaned a day. No 
cut staple. No split bobbins. Re- 
duces roving waste. Speeds up pro- 
duction. 


These remarkable machines are 
tireless, faultless, efficient. One Ter- 
maco is much more efficient than any 
group of men. It does one thing— 
well and fast. It cleans roving bob- 
bins. 


As to the profits—130 to 314% on 
the original investment annually. 
Does that sound worthwhile? 


We'll be glad to give vou accurate 
figures on the savings Termaco will 
make in your own plant. Write for 
full details—today. 


The TERRELL’ MACHINE CO., Inc. 


_ Mirs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 


Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 


N. Y. and N. E. Representative 
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Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Meet in Charlotte 


The meeting of the Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, held Saturday, March 17, in Charlotte, 
drew one of the largest crowds that ever attended a division meeting of the 


Association. Almost 200 men were present and the meeting was a decided 
success from every standpoint 

Paul F. Haddock, general chairman of the Division, J]. M. Gregg, secre- 
tary of the Southern Textile Association, W. H. Willard, chairman of the 
entertainment committee and Thos. A. Marlowe, chairman of the finance 
committee were highly commended for their efforts in arranging and carry- 
ing out a program of unusual excellence and interest. Representatives of the 
dyestuffs, chemical, dyeing machinery and allied industries in Charlotte had 
an important part in the success of the meeting and their cooperation did 
much to add to the enjoyment of those who attended. 

LUNCHEON 


The meeting began with a luncheon at the Southern Manufacturers Club. 
Chairman Haddock presided. A number of technical papers were presented 
at this session. These papers, covering various phases of dyeing, bleaching, 
finishing and mercerizing are given here in the order in which they were 
presented: 


The Real Purpose of the Bleacher, Mercerizer, Dyer and 
Finisher 


D. C. Newman, Assistant Manager, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


As we believed that practically every paper and discussion that will be 
presented today would be of a technical nature, I thought I would try to 
avoid anything along this line. Too large a dose of medicine may produce 
the wrong effect. 1, therefore, decided to prepare a talk that may be a little 
out of the ordinary for a meeting of this sort, but which I think will present 
the real part that this organization plays in life itself. The subject is “The 
Real Purpose of the Bleacher, Mercerizer, Dyer and Finisher,” and I might 
safely add to this also “The Manufacturer of Textile Machinery, Chemicals, 
and Allied Products.” 

All of you have the daily routine of keeping production up to the maxi- 
mum (meaning of course when business is good). The bleacher is using 
every effort to produce a piece of white goods better than that of any com- 
petitor. The mercerizer is striving to obtain a superior gloss on his yarn or 
piece of goods. The,dyer is endeavoring to duplicate a desired shade and 
have the results perfect in all respects, while the finisher is using every art 
at his command to tun out a piece of goods with real character. At the 
same time the manufacturers of chemicals and allied products are devoting 
their energies insresearch to improve the products now made or to produce 
entirely new ones, which may make your task simpler and as a natural result 
create sales for this commodity. Engineers of machinery works are always 
trying to improve mechanical details and bringing out entirely new machines 
with the same purpose in view. 

How many of us, during the hustfe and rush of our daily work, ever stop 
to think what the real purpose of our duties is and what it is all about? A 
few thoughts that the writer had along these lines are the object of this 
paper. 

First of all, let me ask one question for you to think over for just a mo- 
ment. Have you ever seriously thought just what the world would be. like 
without artificial coloring? Just take a look at those things which we accept 
as part of our daily life. Look at your suits, socks, shoes, neckties and think 
what the effects (some of which we admit are almost too brilliant) would 
resemble if it were not for artificial coloring. Even those of you who are 
wearing uncolored shirts could not call them white if it were not for bleach- 
ers, mercerizers, finishers, and the use of machinery, chemicals, and bluing 
agents. Furthermore, when we step into a room or for instance a hotel 
lobby that seems to attract us, if you have ever stopped to figure out just 
why it is attractive, nine out of ten would say that it is due to the color or 
blending of colors in all of the furnishings. If without artificial coloring 
matter, your paints, your furniture, your textiles and even the ladies’ com- 
plexions would lack real life. In other words, without chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, the two going hand in hand, the world would be a sort of dreary place 
with its grayish-yellow shades everywhere the eye chanced to turn. 

So, gentlemen, that is your real purpose, to produce color for the world: 
and, after all, it is color that removes the drabness and makes life attractive 
and interesting. 

You may think that so far this paper is showing partiality to the dyer, 
but think for just a minute. Each one of you four groups is playing an 
equally important part in conjunction with the manufacturers of textile 
machinery, chemicals, dyes and other products. Take the bleacher, for 
instance. You may wonder where he fits into the color scheme, but I per- 
sonally consider a white—or rather whites—a definite shade, and I believe 
there are as many varieties in whites as in any other color. Anyway, I con- 


sider white as a definite shade; and as to the difficulty of producing a goo! 
white, I think that a good lively stunt for the group meeting would be 
debate between the bleachers and dyers, letting them fight it out for onc. 
and all as to the comparative ease of obtaining an exact match on a shade o 
white and a shade of light tan or dark brown. Furthermore, the functio: 
of the bleacher in the color scheme does not end here. There are any num 
ber of bright shades that the dyer is unable to produce without the bleacher’ 
aid, by turning over to him a skein, warp, or piece of goods from which th: 
bleacher has removed the drab and dull grayish-yellow appearance. Tak: 
a glance at the colored stripes in your shirts and realize that these color 
would not stand out half so brilliant had not the bleacher produced a shad. 
uf white for a contrast. And yet you say the bleacher has no part in bringin; 
color to the world. 

Now we come to the mercerizer, the man who takes the ordinary lifeles 
skein, warp, or piece of cotton goods and transformers it into a glossy, shinin; 
piece of material that enhances its looks to a wonderful degree. His princi 
pal part in giving color to the world is to obtain more luster for the whit: 
shades and pass along to the dyer this bit of more lustrous cotton, whic! 
adds to the beauty of the color. 


When it comes to the actual selection by the final buyer of the fabric, th: 
construction is of course considered; but when two fabrics are of the sam: 
quality the color or blend of colors sells the goods. I might even add tha 
in some cases an attractively colored pattern may sell a piece of goods o| 
inferior construction. At the present time designers of fabrics are using al 
of their artistic ability to produce new shades on solid fabrics and strikin; 
patterns on woven goods in order to attract the buying public. It is, then 
the dyer’s task to duplicate the shades contained and in this way produc: 
the desired harmony of colors. The bleacher and mercerizer have finished 
their task, and it is up to the dyer. Of course, we all realize that no dye) 
ever has any trouble in matching shades, which brings to my mind an inci 
dent that happened several years ago. 

A dyer was called into the office of the superintendent, who started raising 
cain about the dyer’s ability to match shades. After a few minutes of rathe: 
heated talking on the part of the superintendent to the dyer, the dyer asked 
him to step to the front door of the mill and said, “Mr. Brown, do you see 
that patch of grass over to your right?”’ Upon receiving an affirmativ: 
answer, he said: “Do you see this patch of grass in front of you, and do 
you see the pacth of grass over to your left?” Upon receiving the same 
answer, he asked the superintendent if he noticed that no two plots of gras: 
were the same shade. The superintendent admitted that he did, Imme 
diately the dyer replied, “Well, if the good Lord above is unable to mak: 
two patches of grass the same shade, how in the devil do you expect me, « 
poor human being, to dye every batch of yarn just alike?” 

Nevertheless, the modern dyer has the knowledge and selection of thou 
sands of types of dyestuffs, hundreds of chemicals, oils, wetting-out agent: 
and other dyeing assistants at his command. Through proper selection «' 
these materials, taking all specifications into consideration, the dyer turn 
tc his job of producing color, knowing that a noticeable variation from an\ 
one of the desired shades may spoil ‘the entire effect of the whole pattern. 

The final work of producing color is done, as the name would imply, | 
the finisher. By his familiarity with various finishing agents, he is able |) 
improve the feel of the fabric and obtain more character on the goods. Th - 
in turn makes the color more pronounced and in most cases adds life. A: 
remember, the finish may spoil or make the combined work of the bleache 
mercerizer and dyer. 

We shall now discuss for just a moment how the color which you a! 
producing is appreciated. Have you stopped to realize how in recent yea’ 
the demand for color has been increasing? It would seem as though t! 
world has actually become hungry for color. It is easily noticeable as y 
glance around you on an everyday walk on the streets. It has not be 
many years since the standard colors for automobiles were dark, dull shad: 
of black and navy blue. Now they are every color of the rainbow. Stud 
the window display of any dry goods store. The entire scheme for attractin 
the eye of the passer-by is based on color. Everything in the present d: 
seems based on color schemes, draperies to harmonize with wall paper, ru: 
and lamp shades to correspond with wood work or to produce a contrast th 
will give a harmony of colors. You now see fancy colors in places whe’ 
white was formerly considered the only attractive shade. This was broug! 
to our attention in a most pronounced way in a conversation that several - 
us were holding with a gentleman very prominent in the textile industr 


He stated that even the increased use of colored borders in towels was 1’ 


doubt caused by the change to bright colors in the bathroom and kitchen « 

the new and modern home and the rapidly developing love of color harmon’ 
So, gentlemen, there is your real purpose. The world is demanding colo: 

for, as stated above, color makes life interesting and attractive: and bear |" 


mind the fact that you, the bleachers, mercerizers, dyers and finishers a‘ 


the real producers of color on textiles. 
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\ou can place in a mill the finest piece of machinery ever made, but by 
it can not mercerize a piece of goods. At the same time, color can 
be produced by simply making a brarel of dyestuff and standing it in 
dve house along with the necessary chemicals. It requires the skillful 
of the experienced man to obtain the results. And remember, you four 
ips who make up this organization are the real producers of color. 


products, will vary somewhat; but even though both the dyer or the bleacher 
may vary their process from that employed by. their neighbors, I do not con- 
tend that certain basic principles must be adhered to. 

All dyers know the general and accepted process or formula for the dyeing 
of vat colors, and I am not here to endeavor to change the accepted methods. 
Rather than that, | would feel that my time had been well spent if I could 
\ow just a glance at the other side of the picture. Have you ever stopped _ bring out the one little thought or point that might make it more easily pos- 
‘hink how closely allied you are with the manufacturers of machinery, sible to do the actual dyeing and to adhere to the regular accepted method at 
micals and similar products? In the first place, take your bleaching the same time. 
nts away from the bleacher, machinery from the mercerizer, dyestuffs We are all agreed that vat colors are dyed approximately as follows, ac- 
| chemicals from the dyer, and finishing pastes and oils from the finisher, cording to formula: 


' you would have one sweet time. First: Wet out or boil out the raw cotton, yarns, warps, tubes or skeins 


\Ve pointed out a few minutes ago how you four groups of the producers ‘0 insure proper penetration, and set the bath at the dyeing temperature 
olor are dependent upon each other. - Exactly the same thing applies to With the addition of a little hydrosulphite and caustic soda. 


se of us who supply your commodities. In the first place, there would Second: Reduce the dyestuff with the necessary chemicals that the for- 

no dyestuffs without chemicals. Hydrosulphite would be a drug on the mula calls for and add same to the machine. 

-ket if there were no manufacturers of indigo and vat colors. At the same Third: Dye the usual length of time. 

e. the best sulphur black on the market (and you have all been told that Fourth: Wash thoroughly to eliminate any excess color and chemicals 

-ry manufacturer's is the best) would hardly be worth a cent a pound if from the fibres. 

one made sodium sulphide. So, gentlemen, you see all of us form a closed Fifth: Oxidized by developing or soaping, according to the specific re- 

cle, with each one of us absolutely dependent upon the other. quirements. 

\ow, there si one more point I want to bring to your attention, for I be- Theoretically, the above should give us fast vat dyed colors, and on warps 

ve this one thing is the real aim of our branch of the Southern Textile where the washing action is physical and complete I do believe we are safe: 
\ccnciation. but on closed type machines, such as raw stock circulating, package, or beam 


\Vho is more familiar with the machinery end than the man who actually machines, it is well nigh impossible to get complete washing, because the 

kes the machinery and as the natural course of events passes his knowl- stock forms a perfect filter. Therefore, where it is impossible to get a real 
ve on to his representative? Who is more familiar with the chemicals, physical action in the washing, there is only one thing left for us to do, and 
estuffs and similar products and the results they-should give than the that is resort to a chemical action. Such chemical action, in my opinion, is 

in who actually makes them and also passes this knowledge on to his handled by the addition of a sulphuric acid sour to the wash to absolutely 
-presentatives? At the same time, who is more familiar with the peculiari- '™SUTe the removal or neutralization of the caustic soda employed in the dye- 
‘ies of this and that commodity than the man who is using them in his daily 8 _This caustic soda must be eliminated by some method before the oxida- 
york? ; tion is attempted, and where we can’t wash it out I say kill it. 


‘ou producers of color have your problems; we the suppliers of the neces- In concluding, let me say that all the text books tell us vat colors will 
-, materials have ours. We have one common aim. Threefore our prob- ‘4nd almost anything in the bleaching process with the exception of a caustic 
ims are your problems and your problems are our problems. We believe soda boil. Now then, gentlemen, how can the bleacher, no matter what 
‘hat you can help us and we in turn should be able to help you, and it Process he uses, boil without saustic soda if it is present in the yarn when 
ould prove of mutual benefit. But this can only be done if these problems € receives the goods? Bleaching of colored striped fabrics is plenty hard 
‘e brought to the surface enough even when the bleacher knows what chemicals he is using, and almost 
| believe that every firm that manufactures supplies and is represented impossible if the dyer ships the bleacher fabrics containing chemicals in the 
here today will be only too willing to co-operate. So why not all of us get colored stripes. We can not be too careful; washing and souring cost very 
vether and in this way bring color to the world and at the same time make little. Be sure and eliminate all the caustic soda and hydrosulphite before 
'e brighter for all of us? , attempting developing, and remember that old proverb—‘A stitch in time 
. gathers no moss.” 


Dyeing Fast Vat Colors 
(. R. Brookes, Sales Manager, Boremco Associates yeing and Cross Dyeing Celanese in the Presence o 


Other Fibers 
he subject assigned to me is not that of dyeing vat colors, but something . s 
‘her more, that is, the dyeing of fast vat colors; and since this is a meeting Todd M. Meisenheimer, Southern Representative, Celanese Corporation of 
the dyers, bleachers and finishers, let us take it for granted that we are America, Charlotte, N. C. 
eaking of and meaning fast to bleaching. 
\)vestuff manufacturers introduced vat colors to the textile trade several 
‘rs ago, and let us presume that they had one main thought in mind and 


The subject of dyeing and finishing all-celanese fabrics and the cross- 
dyeing of celanese in the presence of other fibers covers a great many proc- 

esses and conditions: therefore, in order to mention most of these cases and 
'' was to produce dyestuffs that would stand chlorine, whether it be to stay within the time allotted this subject, I shall have to deal with these 
rine in the laundry or chlorine in the bleachery, in addition to boiling processes briefly. Most of you are familiar with this subject from the great 
DS, sodas, sours, etc. number of articles you have read in trade papers, etc. For this reason I 
‘| order to dye fast vat colors let us see first what we have to work with. shall not ask you to listen to detailed formulas but shall only treat the sub- 
“re are three groups of vat colors, sold under many different trade names. ject generally. However, if anyone is interested in detailed formulas cover- 
reality they are as follows: The Anthraquinone Group, the Indigoid  jyeo any of the cases I mention, I shall be glad to furnish formulas for them. 
up, the Carbazol Group. ‘Celanese differs from other synthetic fibers or so-called rayons. chemically 
in that celanese is an ester of cellulose and acetic acid, whereas the rayons 
. are regenerated cellulose. This chemical differences causes celanese to have 
» in their properties; I mean vary from a standpoint of dyeing tempera- ap entirely different affinity for dyestuffs from any other textile fiber. For 
oO exhaustion, level dyeing, and also fastness. : this reason various dyestuff firms have developed an entirely new group of 
‘| therefore seems to me that in order to dye colors that will stand bleach- colors for dyeing celanese. 
and to be sure that he (the dyer) is dyeing fast vat colors, it is absolutely This new group of colors, known as dispersion colors, are made from some 
erative that the dyer be very careful in his selection of the vat colors to of the same bases as vat colors. Therefore. when dved on celanese these 
“0 employed, always taking into consideration the fabric to be subse- colors are as fast to light, washing, and “ete acid aa the well known vat 
“ntly produced and decide whether the piece goods, such as “chambrays,” colors are on cotton. Bae 

« merely to stand the laundry tests or whether he is dyeing yarns that In the process of manufacturing dispersion colors the anthraquinone or 
“ to go Into piece goods such as towels, shirtings, handkerchiefs, ect., that vat bases are passed through a colloidal mill and are dispersed with sulpho- 
“ to stand piece bleaching. ricimoleic acid, from which method the S. R. A. colors, one of the well- 
im somewhat afraid we have been a little too careless. Too many dyers  ,nown dispersion groups, receive their name. 
Prone to think they are dyeing vat colors and that vat colors are fast. The dispersion colors dye celanese direct: in fact, they dye very similar to 
itleman, let me tell you one and all, vat colors are only fast when they direct colors on cotton. However, the dispersion colors require no catalvtic 
dyed fast; and I can prove this by the following facts—not facts that | agents, such as salts or acids. for witemiastings : 
l give to you but facts I know you are familiar with. Let me ask you, Woven goods made entirely of celanese are generally dyed on a jig dyeing 
‘it it a fact that you know cases where the selfsame vat color dyed in jp achine. However. in some finishing plants the voiles are being dyed in 
plant stands bleaching with no marking off or bleeding, yet that same open vats by fastening nae selvage with strings to poles which rest across the 
or dyed in another plant will not stand the same bleacher’s process? top of es wad Vin ‘Qalane selvage hanging at the bottom of the vat. Thus 
‘nce in all practice there is the human leement involved, processes, like ) ‘Continued on Page 46) 


‘he above groups vary somewhat, and we also find in both practice and 
ory that different colors in each group and also some in the same group 
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12% to 15% return on 


Investment Actual Savings 


The Triple Vacuum System 
saves 40% in the handling of 
the waste 


The Triple Vacuum System 
shows a 4% increase in cara 
production 


The Triple Vacuum System 
saves from 14 to 21 minutes 
per card per day 


The Triple Vacuum System 
saves 50% of card operating 
labor 


The Triple Vacuum System 
shows a 15% increase in 
quality of card production 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


That’s a strong statement—yet it is based 
upon the most conservative of estimates. 
The average savings of the Cook-Goldsmith 
Triple Vacuum System show a much larger 
return. In fact, there are cases where it 
has shown returns as high as 32% on the 
investment in actual savings! 


What are these savings? They represent 
actual reduction in your present costs of 
handling waste—cost of labor and material 
needed to strip your cards, convey the waste 
and clean the mill. There are numerous 
intangible savings that can only be esti- 
mated. The improved quality of produc- 
tion, the reduction of “seconds,” increase in 
production capacity of your cards, the ad- 
vantages of cleaner surroundings that mean 
better production and more contented 
workers—these represent desired advan- 
tages the value of which can never be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. 


May we make an analysis of your mill and 
show you the actual “dollars and cents” 
savings of this system? The analysis costs 
you nothing and places you under no obli- 
gation whatsoever. Our experts are. at 
your service in the solution of your card- 
stripping, waste-conveying and mill-clean- 
ing problems. 
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A Clean Mill 


Imagine a system that automatically strips 
your cards—4 at a time—without even shut- 
ting off your power. Imagine a vacuum | 
system so powerful that it picks up every ey 
wad and fibre of cotton waste and every 
speck of dirt that accumulates under and 


around all of your machinery in every de- : 2 
partment of your mill. Imagine a system 3 [=e 

that conveys all that waste directly to your | 5 

waste house though the distance be a thou- e 


sand feet—that delivers each grade of cot- 
ton waste separately so it can be neatly 
stored in its respective bins in your waste 
house. This is what the Coak-Goldsmith 
Triple Vacuum System does efficiently and . 
well and at a saving in cost that actually 
pays for the equipment. 


For further particulars please mail the at- 
tached coupon to the office nearest your 
location. 


Abington 
Textile Machinery Works 


Fred H. White, General Manayver 
Abington, Mass. 


50 Congress St. Independence Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. = 
PAT En T You may send me S. T. B.-3 
further particulars 
about your Triple 
Vacuum System 
Name 


Firm 


| Address. 
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Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Meet in 


Charlotte 
4% Continued from Page 13 ) 
fi a the fabric is laced in the vat and is agitated as desired by moving the .. |... 
3 i backward and forward on the sides of the vat, very similar to the map. 
at i in which poles used for skein dyeing are moved by sliding backward _.,, 
forward. 
se . Fabrics made entirely of celanese are also printed in designs by the 
has? eral method of engraved rolls, using printing pastes made from vat c 
ae * Printing pastes are also made from dispersion colers, but due to the jj 
oe x, nature of these last-mentioned colors it is impossible to get clean edge. ,, 
eo be the figures in some designs. 
_ : Considerable progress has also been made during the past year in |), 
ie # discharge printing of celanese fabrics. This has been achieved by the cd: \¢' 
ey va opment of a series of colors suitable for dyeing celanese which are disch. :. 
2 able with different reagents. 
NATIONAL SULFUR GREEN 3G CONC. a Since celanese has a different affinity for dyestuffs from the other te :j\; 
. x fibers, it is possible to dye real silk, wool, linen, rayon or cotton with +h, 
' ye various groups of dyestuffs in the presence of celanese, leaving the cela jes, 
‘ white or cross-dyeing the celanese any contrasting color desired. How. 
A new National Dye _ yielding 2 to leave the celanese white, it is necessary to select from the various 
shades among the brightest and 3 of dyestuffs the proper colors to be used on the other fibers. That i- 
yellowest of the greens in this class, * 4 direct colors are used for dyeing rayon or cotton, then select the pure dire: 
: and possessing good all-round fast- Bi colors that are not shaded with basic colors, as some of the basic colors 
ness, including fastness to alkalies, i celanese heavily. Although the basic colors are not considered fast en 
cross-dyeing and rubbing. Excellent “a for celanese piece goods, these colors are sometimes used for cross-d) 
: solubility with one-quarter the “4 fancy hosiery where the fastness of the color is considered satisfactor 
amount of sodium sulfide conc. as of washing. 
dyestuff, together with good leveling vy For cross-dyeing real silk or wool it is also necessary to select acid \ 
and penetrating properties, adapts which leave celanese 
this product for use on raw stock ra Rayon or cotton can also ve dyed with selected sulphur colors in th 
and yarn in all types of pressure ma- sy presence of celanese. However, in order to do this it is necessary to us 
chines, and on ‘piece-goods eee ee: little sodium sulphide and soda ash as possible, keeping the temperatur 
tinuous sinclieia aol ten 2 the dye bath around 100 degrees F.. or use animal glue in the dye bat! 
temperatures are run as high as 185 degrees F. 
Highly recommended in combination Fr At — the for = and de. 
with o sizing all-celanese and celanese-mixed fabrics before dyeing. The sizing 
used for celanese yarn is easily removde by running the goods at 180 t 
jet shades. ; degrees F. in a bath made up with neutral soap and sulphonated castor | 
a and this method is used for goods having celanese warps. Celanese-mivc 
om fabrics having rayon or cotton warps should be desized with an _oasggl 
~ vegetable diastase. However, if these warps are lightly sized, the soap-and 
sulphonated-castor-oil wetting out bath, as for fabrics having 
Beit celanese warps, will be sufficient. 
ii National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. Celanese, like real silk, will not stand strong alkalis at high temperatures 
Pee However, it is possible to mercerize cotton piece goods that have been (« 
a 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. orated with poA oe without injuring the chien” This can be done by no! 
ky BOSTON CHICAGO pErit ADGTPHIA allowing the mercerization bath to go higher than 59 degrees F. ee 
Bs PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO Methods for dyeing vat colors on rayon or cotton in the presence of «clu: 
ae MONTREAL TORONTO nese were first developed by eliminating caustic soda and using sodium =:''s 
ve for reduction agents, such as sodium phenolate, sodium beta naphthv jate 
ye etc. However, methods have now been developed whereby reduced (ua! 
a tities of caustic soda are used to obtain satisfactory reduction of vat « 
= Celanese has also been used extensively in the knitting of men’s 1100 
ae ATIONAL YES hosiery to obtain two- and three-color effects by cross-dyeing with «the! 
fibers. 
This particular line of manufacturing has developed some interesting 
a a lems from the dyer’s standpoint, which problems I shall mention b: 
Be a along with the methods developed for overcoming them. 
oo st As you all know, the colors recommended for celanese are supposed |) |" 
ses 5 dissolved in a boiling soap solution and the dyeing carried out in a ~ 4 
¥ ; oe solution and the dyeing carried out in a soap bath. A great many © ‘" 
oats x hosiery mills in the South are located in sections that have hard water 
Ea = some of these mills are small, they do not have expensively equipped ‘)' 
3 houses having water softeners, ect. Therefore, the method of disse \!"- 
* celanese colors and dyeing in a soap bath was impossible for these mi’ 
“t the soap caused the dyestuffs to be precipitated on the goods in . 
: resulting in a condition that made it almost impossible to salvage the 2. 
This trouble was overcome by substituting a soap made from sulpho: :'°° 
castor oil and soda ash, which does not precipitate under hard water © "“ 
tions. 
ar The fancy hosiery business has constantly been developing toward °10" 
“a elaborate designs. This has resulted in the rapid development of fancy “" 
4 Ae complicated knitting machines that require yarns to be more flexible 4" 
= : under perfect control at all times. | 
eo Due to the fact that celanese and rayon yarns have a tendency to take "! 
ee ‘ static electricity generated by belting, etc., this condition, unless it is ¢ m 
Ae nae nated, causes considerable trouble in knitting certain fancy designs. |! 
been found that by treating the celanese and rayon yarns with conditio"!"> 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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The new lextolite loom 


"THROUGH the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Co., General 
Electric presents to the textile industry a new and entirely. 
different loom picker. A picker that is modern—a picker de- 
signed by engineers and practical mill men—a picker of excep- 
tional quality and long life—at a price made possible by 
efficient mass production. 


Textolite drop-box loom pickers will outwear all other types 
of pickers; are absolutely unaffected by atmospheric condi- 
tions, oil, moisture, age, or vermin; do not require seasoning, 
reaming, or other alteration; can be stored indefinitely without 
injury; are reinforced at points where stresses are greatest; are 
perfectly smooth—will not catch waste or throw oil; will 
not shrink or swell; are manufactured under strict laboratory 
and engineering control. 


Remove the grief, the time delays, the economic waste from 
the operation of weaving looms by specifying Textolite loom 


pickers. 


Distributed exclusively by 
E.H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of TEXTILE LOOM NECESSITIES since 1869 
OFFICES AT DANIELSON, CONN., AND CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


All inquiries should be addressed to its nearest office. 


830.36A 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SENERAL - ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


oils this treatment shunts or grounds static electricity and also makes the 
yarns much more pliable when knitting. 

This oil conditioning of yarns and the use of fancy knitting machines 
which require the use of excessive quantities of lubricating oil, resulting in 
mineral oil spots on the goods, developed another serious problem in the 
cross-dyeing of celanese-decorated hosiery. It happens that any kind of oil 
on wool, rayon or cotton acts as a mordant for celanese colors. Therefore, 
unless wool grease, conditioning oils, and lubricating oils are removed from 
the goods betore the celanese colors are added to the dyebath, then very un- 
desirable results are obtained. I am glad to be able to say that this trouble 
has been entirely overcome and perfect cross-dyed effects are being obtained 
on fancy hosiery by formulas that require no more time than those used for 
ordinary dyeing methods. 

I shall be glad to supply these formulas in detail to anyone interested, but 
briefly wish to state that the methods used are to eliminate the oils from the 
goods during the first thirty minutes of dyeing by dyeing the rayon and 
cotton yarns in a soap bath, then salting and adding the celanese colors to 
the same dyebath during the last thirty minutes of dyeing. Where hard 
water is encountered sulphonated castor oil and soda ash are substituted 
for soap. 

Where wool grease or excessively oily goods are encountered, the goods 
are given a pre-treatment for twenty to thirty minutes with various proprie- 
tury products that have been found to emulsify wool grease and mineral oils. 
However, since the committee in charge of this meeting requested that no 
trade names be mentioned, | am not at liberty at this time to give the names 
of the several chemical firms that can supply these products. 


In closing I wish to say that the dyeing of fabrics made entirely of cela- 
nese or the cross-dyeing of other fibers in the presence of celanese is not 
intricate; it simply called for the development of special formulas; and now 
that these are available this type of dyeing can be accomplished as easily as 
the ordinary methods used for dyeing other fibers. 


Bleaching Colored Striped Piece Goods 


C. D. Potter, Demonstrator, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A week ago last Monday, your chairman telephoned me asking me if I 
could speak at this meeting on the peroxide bleaching of colored striped 
goods. I asked for a few days’ grace to ponder over the request and subject. 
On telephoning your chairman on last Saturday, I was told that my name 
was down on the program and the subject was the peroxide bleaching of col- 
ored striped goods. This procedure was carried out without my O. K. 


Thursday, March 22, 1928. 


This morning | was shown the program and noted that my subject was 
the “Bleaching of Colored Striped Piece Goods.” 

For such a subject I believe I would require a month’s notice, at least, and 
then could come very near writing a book. For just think what fabrics could 
be included under that head. ‘There are silk, worsted, cotton, linen or mix- 
tures, each with a different method, perhaps, of handling. You have the 
silk dress goods, worsted flannels, cottou, rayon sheeting, or linen toweling 
Would you care to have me discuss each fabric? 

Then what colors have you in the fabrics, and will these dyed stripes with. 
stand the bleaching processes? There are the turkey-red dye, napthol or 
vat-dyed stripe. Would I be supposed to give a talk on each? 

After three or four hours’ talk on the named problems, I would then discus; 
the peroxide and chlorine methods of bleaching these fabrics. I should finish 
up these discussions in approximately three or four hours. How would tha: 
strike you? 

In view of the limited time available and the broad field of the subject. 
fibers and colors, it is impossible to cover the subject properly. And since | 
am in the peroxide business I would not feel like talking about my own 
process solely but would prefer that this paper, which was thrown at me, be 
referred to the group meeting, where I will do my best to answer any ques 
tions given. 


The Preparation and After Treatment of Mercerized Yarn 
J. W. Ivey, Salesman, Mathieson Alkali Works 


Before going into the main subject of this paper, I am giving a short 
history of mercerization and the general principles by which goods are 
tieated in the process of mercerization. 

Mercerizing is a term applied to that process whereby vegetable fibres or 
fibrous materials are treated with a strong solution of caustic alkali and 
undergo certain changes. In its strictest significance, however, it refers to 
the process of strengthening and giving the fiber a very high luster by sub- 
jecting it simultaneously to the chemical action of caustic alkalies and the 
mechanical action of tension. 

Mercerizing owes its name to the late John Mercer, who was the first to 
find that these certain changes could be produced in the fiber. Since that 
time there have been many changes made, due to the increasing demand for 
mercerized yarn, until in the past decade we have a very wide field for the 
use of mercerized yarn. 

Although Mercer was the first to discover and use this process, obtaining a 
patent for it in 1850, he did not get the same product that we are using 
today, for he did not apply tension to the yarn to produce the high luster 
that we are now capable of getting. 

Mercer’s theory was this: That if vegetable fibers or fibrous materials 
either in the raw or the manufactured state, were subjected to the action o! 
caustic soda, caustic potash, dilute sulfuric acid or chloride of zinc, of a 
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B. TILER, Greenville, C. 


MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 
shipments. 


L. d. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


Working into practically all classes of 
textiles, fibre silk has firmly established 
itself in the weaving industry. 


Starting in the nature of a specialty, the 
introduction of fibre silk, particularly as 
filling, has spread to such an extent that a 
large number of automatic and plain looms 
formerly using cotton filling are now weav- 
ing goods with fibre silk filling. 


The problem of supplying these looms 
(primarily fitted for cotton filling) with 
properly wound fibre silk filling on bobbins 
of many sizes and forms, for both automatic 
and plain looms, became very serious. 

Weaving mills cannot contemplate ship- 


ping their empty bobbins to the producers 
to be filled, and the manufacturers of fibre 


FIBRE SILK FILLING 


silk cannot be prepared to wind economi- 
cally on the great variety of bobbins in use. 
In addition, as most weaving of this nature 
calls for bobbins with a bunch of fibre silk 
to be placed at the start of the winding at a 
proper location to function with the loom 
feeler motion, the filling winders must be 
equipped with bunch-builder attachments. 

The satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem is in weaving mills buying their fibre 
silk filling in skeins from the producers, 
installing Universal No. 90 Winders, with 
proper bunch-builder attachments, and 
winding their fibre silk filling direct from 
skein to bobbin, to meet the mill’s individual 
loom requirements. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO, UTICA BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 


Ad No, 21. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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A FRANKLIN PACKAGE 
OF DYED YARN 


will deliver freety, 
either by rotation or over 
end, substantially lower- 
ing winding costs. 


PLANTS 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DENTON, ENG. 


New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 
Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRANKLIN RAYON 
DYEING COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 


Ad No. 229-A. Printed in U.S. A. 
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Colors of daring brillianceé—colors of subdued and quiet harmony—all accentuated 
by the lustrous sheen of rayon—do you wonder that there has been created so strong 
a demand for rayon alpacas? Since the very inception of this new fabric, Noveltex, 
Inc. has been unusually successful in developing fast-selling stylings in their line of 
**Noveltex”’’ Rayon Alpacas. Color is the dominant factor of these designs, com- 
bining delicate tint backgrounds and rich decorative effects. 


The Franklin Process Company has co-operated with Noveltex, Inc. in the pro- 
duction of these noteworthy colorings. From the very start of each design we have 
advised concerning the possibilities and limitations, harmony, and contrast of new 
colors. We have matched shades and developed new shades in our laboratory, and 
have sometimes suggested changes that improved the fabric. Back of all this service 
we have performed our real work of making consistently good deliveries of dyed yarn 
to make sure that the new stylings reached the market at the earliest possible date. 


The success of this user of Franklin Process Colored Yarns is typical of the ex- 
perience of hundreds of our customers who create and produce yarn-dyed fabrics. 


Are your sales of yarn-dyed fabrics satisfactory? Why not let us give you the 
facts on what we have done for others? This is very likely to suggest profitable 
opportunities for you. Write us at Providence; your inquiry puts you under no 
obligation whatever. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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Singeing 
with Minimum Friction 


The methods of applying tension in this machine have been engineered to reduce friction to a 
minimum. It singes perfectly goods ranging from heavy to delicate. 


The carrier rolls are adjusted readily to bring the Perkins Singeing Machines are built with varying 
cloth the exact proper distance from the flames of number of burners in any width required and are 
the burners. equipped with the right type of burner for the kind 


of gas employed. 
The frames of these machines are of the box sec- 


; Complete protection for the cloth when the ma- 
tion type and provide the greatest strength and 


chine is stopped is supplied by automatic control of 
rigidity ; and they also give you that most important the flame, or by a positive operating tipping feature 


Perkins characteristic of smooth exterior on which which turns the flame of the burner away from the 
dirt, grease and deposits do not readily adhere. cloth. 


Perkins Holyoke Singeing Machine is a typical example of the complete line of textile machinery 
built to meet the requirements of the industry. 


Blue prints and complete details upon request. 
B. F. Perkins @ Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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DYEING MACHINES 
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sufficient strength and temperature, it would produce the new effects. The 
mode he adopted in carrying into operation his invention was as follows: 
That if the yarn or manufactured material was boiled or wet out to remove 
most of the waxes and foreign matter from the goods, then subjected to the 
strong caustic soda solution, removing all traces of the alkali afterwards, ‘he 
found that the fibres have shrunk both in breadth and length, becoming more 
compact and stronger, and also that they will have acquired greatly aug- 
mented and improved powers of receiving colors is printing and dyeing.’ 

In 1889, Lowe of England found that, in applying Mercer’s theory to the 
vegetable fibers, if the goods were subjected to tension and kept under ten- 
sion during the operation of applying the strong caustic solution and washing 
the alkali from the goods, it would not only undergo the changse which 
Mercer found but will also have acquired a high luster, the fibers changing 
from their natural twisted state or condition to a straight tubular appearance. 
giving it a very high luster. Thus he obtained an English patent for this 
in 1890. Since that time many changes have been made in the process of 
mercerization in regard to better and easier methods of applying Mercer’s 
theory, also in speeding up the operations; still the basis of mercerization 
today is from Mercer’s first invention. 

The general method of mercerizing that is used at the present time is this: 
(1) The goods are boiled or wet out to remove as much as possible the waxes 
and foreign matter from the yarn, then washed and the excess water squeezed 
from the goods. (2) The yarn is subjected to the action of the strong caustic 
solution, remaining in the solution for only a short period of time, from two 
to five minutes, the goods being subjected to tension before entering the 
caustic alkali and keeping tension on the goods until all, or the greater part, 
of the alkali is washed from the goods. This is important, due to the fact 
that strong caustic alkalies have a tendency to and will cause the yarn to 
shrink and it must be kept under tension while subjected to the caustic in 
order to get the required luster. After this much of the caustic alkali has 
been removed as can be done by washing with water, it is then passed into a 
diluted solution of sulfuric acid to remove the excess alkali. Next the gocds 
are thoroughly washed again, removing all traces of acid that might remain, 
usually treating in the final bath with some volatile alkali or some product 
to remove the last trace of acid. 

First, we shall take up the subiect of preparing the yarn for mercerizing. 
The first and most important point is to have the right kind of yarn with 
the required twist (which is generally termed mercerized twist), th's varying 
for all counts and staples of yarn, and being determined and worked out by 
years of experimenting on mercerized twist. Next, and what is our chief 
concern at this meeting, is the preparation of the yarn before subjecting it 
to the strong caustic alkali solution. 

It is generally understood that for the maximum results of mercerization 
the goods must be free from all waxes and foreign matter, leaving a pure 
cellulose (or pure cotton) to subject to the strong caustic alkali. 

It has been found that in the general trade of mercerization the maximum 
results are not necessary. However, I believe all plants are striving more 
each day to better their products. 

In general, the mercerized product that is put on the market today is 
obtained by simply boiling or wetting out the goods in boiling water, this 
removing sufficient waxes and foreign matter from the goods to give a 
product that is suitable for the market, this dealing chiefly with the process 
of ‘warp and piece-goods mercerization, which I shall now discuss. 

I have found that the processes of wetting out the goods will range from 
the process of merely passing the goods through cold yater vats with assist- 
ants for wetting out the goods to the use of warm water, boiling water, and 
in some cases the use of assistants in the boiling water: while some plants 
are getting sufficient results from boiling water alone. Others: are using 
assistants, these assistants ranging from alkalies, oils, or solvents to pene- 
trants of various kinds and even combinations of these penetrants. . Some 
are using these assistants and find that they will aid in preparing the yarn 
and have no trouble from their use, while others say they do not help. 
Others, also, will say that they do help; yet, due to the fact that in a con- 
tinuous process the yarn is not washed thoroughly enough before passing into 
the caustic baths to remove all of the assistants or solvent, though it does 
help in preparing the yarn, the solvent will cause foaming in th* recovery 
plant, which is a great handicap. 

In warp mercerizing, there seem to be many differences of opinion as to 
the best method of wetting out and whether or not a solvent or penetrating 
agent is necessary; while in skein mercerizing we find an entire difference of 
opinion. 

In skein mercerizing the goods or yarn is boiled or wet out in separate 
kiers before treating with the caustic. In this I have found that the maiority 
of plants employ a long boiling in an open or closed kier, not only with 
water but some alkali, solvent, penetrant or combinations of these. 

Not that it has been found that in warp or piece goods mercreization the 
general method of preparing the yarn is to merely pass the goods through 
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~ boiling water, whereas in skein mercerizing the general method employed |. 
to use some assistant in the boiling or wetting out process. 


Therefore, the question arising in my mind is: Why is it necessary, 
prolong and more thoroughly boil out the yarn for skein mercerizing t) ,) 
for warp mercerizing, when in both warp and skein mercerizing the meth. |. 
are the same for subjecting the yarn to the caustic bath? Also, are be: ., 
results obtained from skein mercerizing than from warp mercerizing? 

There seems to be a place for arguments on both sides. Therefore | s! 
ask the question in this way: (1) Is it necessary to use any assistants 
prolong the wetting-out process in order to give a product that will be s: 
able for the weaver, dyer or knitter? (2) If it is necessary to improve | 
mercerized product, will the prolonged boiling be sufficient; and if it is : 
requiring some solvent or penetrating agent, what can be used that will fu! 
al! the requirements that are necessary in mercerizing? 

Next we take up the subject of finishing the yarn, which means ha\ 
the yarn in such condition, after it has been mercerized and thoroug! 
washed, that it will be suitable for the knitter, weaver or dyer, or for wh 
ever purpose it is to be used. 


I think that the greatest problem is finishing the yarn in order that | 
knitter and dyer can use it successfully. I have found that in warp merc 
izing, in the method of removing the last traces of acid after the sour) 
process, where some employ a volatile alkali (aqua ammonia being the ag: 
most generally employed), others do not use ammonia for removing the |). 
trace of acid but employ a softening agent that they claim will remove 
of the acid and also will soften and lubricate the yarn. 


In the cases where ammonia is used, some do not employ any form 
softening or lubrication agent and say that they are not having any co: 
plaints from the users of their yarn; whereas some will say that it is nec: 
sary to use some agent to condition the yarn for their users. 


Now, where agents are having to be used, the questions they ask ar 
“What is the best agent to use?” There are many on the market tods 
ranging from tallows, both sulfonated and saponified, mineral oils, vegeta!) 
oils, to combinations of these. Some will say that it is lubrication they wa: 
in order that the yarn will be lubricated and sufficiently flexible for |! 
knitter. They will also say that they do not want to use a vegetable oi! \) 
mineral oil due to the fact that, though mineral oils are very good, they a: 
resistant to dyeing and the oil must be thoroughly removed from the yar: 
before it can be dyed successfully. Next they say that vegetable oils a: 
good and can be used where dyeing is employed, as they are consider 
assistants to dyeing, but that these oils will become rancid and discolor t!: 
yarn on ageing. 

In the use of vegetable oils, the question also has been asked as to wheth:: 
or not the vegetable oil is an assistant to dyeing, and if it is an assistant 
what respect.. That is, does it aid in dyeing by treating the yarn with t) 
vegetable oil before dyeing or is it best used along in the dye bath? 
should think that this would be a very good subject to have discussed, 
there seems to be such a variation of opinion on the use and characterist 
of these oils. 

We now find that some plants do not employ agents for finishing th 
yarn: whereas there are others that find it necessary, some of these getti:- 
good results and others finding trouble as to the best agent to use. 

Therefore, I would say that those who are not employing agents to soit: 
and lubricate their yarn may be able to aid those that are. having to u~ 
these agents. If they still find that agents are necessary, I should think 
thorough discussion on this subject bewteen the men here who have us | 
these can probably do more towards finding some agent that will soften a: 
lubricate the fiber and yet will not interfere with the after processes of | 
yarn. 


Rayon Dyeing 


Edwin F. James, President, Carolina Dyeing and Winding Co., Inc. 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


- It'is*défficult in writing of a product which has shown such tremendous 4) 
romantic progress as rayon to avoid reiterating features which are mention — 
59 frequently that they must be familiar to all textile men whose activit’ 
provide intimate contact with this fiber. However, in discussing the dyei 
of rayon, it must be remarked that distinct progress has been made in rece 
years, due to a very great extent to the improvement in their product | 
manufacturers of rayon yarn. These improvements are both physical a! 
chemical, enabling the consuming industries to continually add to their ofi« 
ings new lines of fabrics remarkable for their quality and beauty. 

On the other hand, the success of rayon yarn could not have been possi!’ 
except for the earnest effort of chemists, dyers, and dyestuff concerns to pe 
fect materials and methods which would produce high quality merchandi- 
A bit of improvement here, an elimination of impurities or unnecessary ha' 
dling there, and gradually the dyeing industry has reached a plane whe 
good results on good rayon are the rule rather than the exception. 

I hope you will pardon me if I confine my remarks largely to rayon yat' 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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20% Reduction Seconds 
’ Through the Use of 
US 

AUTOMATICS 


This is a report from one superintendent of 
weaving who recently started using the new 
U S “E” eye automatic shuttles. 


Six years of development work along similar principles are behind our 
“E” eyes.. They are new but still not new. . They are the fifth in line of 
a series of easy and positive threading eyes, each one of which has 1n its 
turn embodied additional features of value or emphasis on good points. 
Every detail for improvement suggested by weavers on all classes of filling 
has been incorporated in the new “E” eye. They will run cotton, wool, 
worsted, jute, silk, or rayon equally well. It makes no difference whether 
the yarns are soft spun or hard twisted. Tension can be controlled as in 


no other eye. 


Features that Make 
for Better Fabric 
Easy natural positive threading. 


Freedom from mispicks — double 
picks — cut filling 


Can Loom Stops, due to Shuttle Imperfections, 
7 Ove. be reduced in your mill? 


Over t2:000-"E” eye automatics are now running. In the sho 


Freedom from broken filling on the 


transfer. 
Wenceted by —three-months, since we put these eyes on the market, over mills have 
Filling gets down into the delivery unqualifiedly approved and adopted U S “E” eye Automatic Shuttles for 

eye on the second pick and stays all replacements. 

there. 


Send a sample shuttle showing your size, together with a filled bobbin of 
the coarsest yarn vou are now running, and write, wire, or ‘phone for 
Selling Agents” for yours today. 
APCO-MOSSBERG CORP. 


All-Steel Loom Beam Heads 
All-Steel Section Beam Heads 
All-Steel Adjustable Beam Heads 


Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R., I 
Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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only, as my knowledge of piece-goods dyeing involving rayon is more or less 
superficial. 

From a physical standpoint, improvement in the strength and quality ha: 
not in the slightest measure reduced the necessity for the utmost care in 
handling both wet and dry rayon yarn. A gentleman recently remarked that 
a chain warp with a water band binder could be kicked around without 
damage, but there are no red-headed stepchild methods in rayon yarn han- 
dling. As commission dyers, we have always found it necessary to practi- 
cally write our names on every skein, meaning that any defects must be 
detected, and a few damaged skeins scattered through a delicate fabric can 
result in a loss far beyond the cost of the yarn itself. Considering the low 
percentage of prices to the cost of the yarn, the dyer assumes a risk of con- 
siderable proportions; and he has learned that the closest possible supervision 
and care must be exercised if he is to produce a quality of workmanship which 
will give him reasonable protection against complaint. The greater the pre- 
caution faken to keep the skeins from becoming tangled, chafed, torn, or 
disarranged in any way, the greater will be the possibility of a winding cost 
reasonably comparable to that of the natural yarn. 

We will assume that great care has been taken to have all equipment and 
methods worked out by common sense application, according to conditions 
peculiar to each dyehouse, and that employees have been trained to detect 
defects and eliminate damaged yarn as well as the cause of the trouble. We 
then must consider dyeing from the standpoint of equipment. 

There are four distinct methods in general use for dyeing rayon yarn. One 
is that of hand kettle-dyeing, which is the oldest known to the dyeing indus- 
try. Another is the type of machine which suspends the skeins between two 
sticks in a large reel, the latter turning through the dye liquor as the sticks 
rotate. A third is a machine containing a series of rotating arms or reels 
which extend over the dye liquor and turn the skeins after they are lowered 
into the dye bath. All of these methorls include a stationary dye liquor, and 
the two types of machines are a mechanical approximation of hand kettle 
dyeing. The fourth method is to wind the yarn in package form and force 
the dye liquor through it. 

If we consider rayon yarn dyeing from the standpoint of the individual 
mill, we can safely say that if chosen wisely and with due consideration for 
every possible fabric to be made and every class of colors to be dyed, as well 
as the experience of the operatives with any or all of these methods, only one 
method of the four mentioned would probably give entire satisfaction. 

The commission dyer, however, is not so fortunate and must choose his 
equipment to suit every class of trade, method of knitting or weaving, every 
fabric, and each type and characteristic of chemicals and dyestuff. If his 
activities are at all extensive, covering diversified branches of the textile 
industry, one method will hardly give him sufficient flexibility, considering 
the insistence of the trade for level dyeing, perfect matches, necessary fast- 
ness according to the fabrics to be made and methods of finishing, lowes' 
prices, and, what is decidedly important, economical winding, regardless of 
the brand, quality or denier to be dyed. 

Many special conditions in addition to the general ones mentioned enter 
into the selection of equipment. As an example, we might mention the 
noticeable increase in the use of 75 and 100 denier, dyed with vat colors 
only package dyeing seems to solve this problem with economy to all con- 
cerned. 

The size of the lots to be dyed, which with a commission dyer varies from 
a few pounds to several hundred, necessarily influences the type of equipment 
selected. 

One general recommendation can hardly be overlooked, and that is of the 
use for dye kettles, either hand or machine types, of Monel or similar metals, 
which show no destructive action in the presence of acids or other chemicals, 
are readily cleansed, permitting a light shade to be dyed immediately follow- 
ing a dark one, and are in every way an aid to efficient and economical 
results. 

With regard to the chemical side of the rayon-yarn-dyeing proposition, 
there are wide differences of opinion on many points involved, and each dyer 
must determine for himself from constant and long experimentation what 
hest suits his conditions. Careful dyestuff selection can not be to» strongly 
emphasized. Not only is it essential to know exactly what fastness is needed 
for the fabric to be made, but dyestuff must be chosen which will work well 
under practical conditions and with the methods and temperature which the 
dver has worked out. Some dyers start cold and build up their temperatures 
-—some the opposite. Some start with and maintain a high temperature 
some low. Obviously this has a decided influence upon dyestuff selection 
and many other important elements, and it need only be said that whatever 
method will obtain satisfactory results and is most economical should be 
adopted. 

Regarding temperatures, we might mention that dye-bath heat up to ap- 
proximately the boiling point is not injurious to rayon yarn, except that live 
steam should not be injected into the bath while the skeins are suspended in 
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the liquor, as this might tangle the skeins. In drying, it is best to circu! 
warm air with a system of fans, and this is practically a standard method 
all modern dryers. 

The rayon yarn as it comes from the manufacturer seldom requires sc: 
ing or more than a wetting out in warm water or mild alkali, although | 
may vary with the brand of yarn to be dyed. Usually whatever s; 
amount of softener the manufacturer has used to make the yarn more pli: 
for converting operations is readily removed or inconsequential in s} 
dyeing. Naturally, any handling which can be avoided should be, to | 
keep the yarn in good condition for subsequent winding. 

Softening yarn in connection with dyeing can be done either in the 
bath or as a last rinse, depending upon the class of dyeing and the softe 
selected, as well as the purpose for which the yarn is to be used. For n 
requirements, a small amount of softener is sufficient, as rayon is natur 
a soft, pliable yarn. 

For certain knitting operations, such as for ingrain hosiery which m 
be packed for retail sale without washing out in the finishing, a small amo 
of oil before winding might be desirable: but an oil should be selected w! 
will not affect the rayon fiber through chemical action over a long peri 
For oiling natural or dyed rayon yarn to be knitted into grey hosiery wh 
is then washed thoroughly and piece dyed, the oil is selected largely for 
lubricating and stainless qualities, but with due regard for the facility » 
which it can be removed before piece dyeing. 
ten or twelve per cent might be desirable to. produce the best knitting resu 

There is seldom any difference, speaking only from a dyeing standp 
and disregarding winding costs, between A, B and C grades of rayon, exc 


that occasionally rayon defective chemically might possibly be put into | 


grade ii it was satisfactory physically; but this no doubt is a rare condit 


Most grading is done strictly on a physical basis, broken filaments and ot!) 


In such cases, from three 


defects establishing the quality, and trained operatives sort the yarn accor: 


ing to the determined classifications. 


One condition affecting rayon dyeing which has never been fully elin 


nated is that of light and dark skeins. This is of decided importanc: 


manufacturers of plain taffetas, draperies, corset fabrics, elastic webbin: 
The dyestuff used is an indicator of a chemic: 


plain braids, and others. 
condition practically impossible to detect in the natural yarn, either dry 


wet, and no brand of rayon is entirely free from this unfortunate conditiv 


In some yarn it shows up only on rare occasions and so slightly as to seld 
cause any considerable difficulty, while in others it is most prominent 
times. 
and dark skeins at a minimum, but the condition is not really a dyer’s p: 
lem and must ultimately be overcome in rayon yarn manufacture if at al! 

Fortunate is the dyer who has a sufficient diversity of products so that 
need never try to “fix up” a lot of rayon skeins being dyed 
dling from re-dyeing is almost certain to be ruinous to economical ra’ 
winding, and it is well worth while to use every bit of precaution necess 
beforehand and check the formulas with the greatest care, so that the cha: 
of having to add more color or handl> the yarn too much is reduced to 
absolute minimum. 


special twists. In such cases it is far better to start a fresh lot on the orig: 
order and deliver exactly what is required. 7 

In no other class of dyeing is dyestuff cost of so little relative importa 
lt is a frequent practice among rayon dyers of wide experience and thoro 
dyestuff knowledge to use dyestuff in higher price ranges than required i! 
so doing a quicker, closer match and a more level result are obtained. ! 
mit me to conclude by giving the opinion that rayon is the easiest fibe: 
dye and the hardest to dye right. 


Lubrication and Care of Textile Finishing Machinery 
]. Ebert Butterworth, Vice-President, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


In a short paper of this sort, dealing with a subject so broad as the lu 
cation and care of textile finishing machinery, | shall touch only the | 
spots, or those things which our organization feels so important that | 
are really essential. 

The care of textile finishing machinery is in many ways more impor' 
than the selection.of the machines themselves. We may be able to do s 
satisfactory work with a poorly select);d machine properly lubricated, bu 
is practically impossible to do any acceptable work even with the best 
chines without proper |brication. 

When we use the term “proper lubrication” we mean lubrication app 
to bearings which have been properly prepared. 
erly cleaning machines dirt is washed down into the running parts, | 
washing off the lubrication and impairing the efficient operation, of the b: 
ing. Many troubles encountered in finishing are due to improper lubricat! 
excessive horsepower is also due to the same cause. To illustrate—s: 
time ago we received a call from a mill in North Carolina, a large calen 
was “looping back.” In other words the cloth was hanging or bulging 


The extra ha: 


some dyers have been able to work out methods to keep the ligh 


Yarn may be not just what is wanted by one custome: 
but can frequently be used in other fabrics perfectly or can be made in! 


Very frequently in impr) 


e 


the top roll. This had been neglected and the bearings had apparently ne\°' 


been cleaned. After proper attention the calender was started and the tr 


é 
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'e was entirely remedied—but it cost an unnecessary trip from Philadelphia 
, do it. 

Another case shows where excessive horsepower was used because of poor 
brication- We made a series of tests at one time with the old type oi fixed 
brication. This at best is only partial lubrication. Then we carried on 
.e test with automatic or continuous lubrication. The difference was amaz- 
«. There were nine 38-cylinder drying machines in the test. After the 
stallation of automatic oilers, the total amperes required for the electrical 
seration of the machines dropped from 320 to 188 and the approximate 

rsepower required dropped from 47 to 28. The total cost of the installa- 
on on 9 machines was $684. How many times this cost would be saved in 

» reduction of electrical power required. 

lubrication means not only the application of the lubricant to the surface 
ot embdoies cleanliness and watchful care of all driving or driven parts as 
ell. Lack of proper lubrication means high coal or electric bills due to 
cessive consumption of horsepower and a consequently decreased profit. 

Of equal importance with lubrication is the necessity for cleanliness and 

For instance, Starch Boxes: These should be washed out regularly. When 

use see that the starch is maintained at an even level and not allowed to 
overflow and waste. 

ve Vats: Here the importance of thoroughly cleaning and washing 
-annot be stressed too much. Just a trace of color carried over in the box 
vhen another color is being run will successfully ruin the shade. 

Then take the all-important subject of rolls. More things can go wrong 
yecause a roll has not been cared for than for almost any other reason. Be- 
fore pointing out a few of these troubles let us run over the various kinds of 
rolls we have to deal with. They are rubber, wood, pressed rolls (cotton, 
combination husk, paper), brass, iron, steel, tube rolls of various kinds, etc. 
(hese demand individual treatment. 

Rubber Rolls tend to wear down in grooves. They may have soft spots 
or “blisters.” Other causes may make it necessary to turn them down. 
Here is where great care must be taken. 

There are several methods that might be used, depending upon the equip- 
ment selected. Some use ordinary machine lathes on which the necessary 
equipment is attached. In grinding, either an overhead drum type to drive 
the wheel from a wheel spindle or a tool-post grinder is used. 

If the tool-post method is used, it is recommended that the motor be 
sufficiently large in order to permit of taking a sufficient cut into the rubber 
covering and suggest at least a three (3) horsepower motor, which would 
be ample for the work. This tool-post grinder is attached directly to the 
tool-post of the lathe. 

Rubber covered rolls should always be ground dry, not wet. It is recom- 
mended that you use a wheel about 12 inches in diameter by 1% inches 
lace. Wheels, the specifications of which are, Grit 40, Grade 3; Bond C-3-A 
are found to be most satisfactory. 

In grinding rubber covered rolls, the traverse speed of the carriage or tool- 
post is approximately one inch per minute, or the slowest speed at which 
the lathe will run. The revolving speed of the roll being ground, should be 
‘airly slow or approximately 20 revolutions per minute. The wheel speed 
should be approximately 1,800 to 2,000 P.P.M. 

This may appear to be rather slow work, but experience shows that in the 
‘ong run, it is best because when faster speeds are used a burning effect is 


very apt to occur causing the wheel to gum up and the surface of the roll to 
burn. 


Grinding rubber covered rolls in the above manner will leave slight wheel- 
narks on the surface. These marks can be removed in the following man- 
ner: 

Several plies of fine emery cloth should be mounted on a board, the object 
vt the several plies being for a cushioning effect. This is held against the 
revolving roll, the speed of which is increased to the fastest speed at which 
‘he lathe will run, and oscillated across the surface by the operator, moved 
vack and forth and not held stationary in any one place, which would cause 
‘ Hat spot to result. 


This later operation to remove the wheel marks can be efficiently done 
with a little practice by the operator. 

Wood Rolls: When these rolis are not in use they will dry out and crack 
ind so become worthless, unless they are cared for. The usual methods are 
‘0 Tig a perforated pipe over the rolls for their full length and allow water to 
‘rickle over them continuously. Other mills soak burlap or other materials 


«nd wrap up the rolls. Others have convenient ponds or troughs and keep 
them submerged. 


Pressed Rolls: Here we have a slightly different condition to meet. These 
rolls, as most of you know, are built in hydraulic presses under pressure 
Which vary from 500 to 1,500 tons, depending on sizes, materials, use, etc. 
As these rolls run in the mangles and calenders, the tendency of the mate- 
rials. out of which they are made, is to work toward the ends. This causes 
the diameter of the roll to be slightly larger than the heads than it is in the 
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The New Circulating Spindle Winder 


Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder in Operation 


ITS RELATION TO 


HIGH SPEED WARPING 


It is apparent from the rapidly increasing use of the over end 
Magazine Cone Creel that the advantages of warping by this 
method are becoming widely recognized as productive Of high 
quality work and that a high speed can be satisfactorily main- 
tained. 


The Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder is just the right equip- 
ment for use in this system and will show a marked saving in 
the windirig costs. 


It is based on a new principle which permits the passing of the 
spindles of a winder in a veritable procession by the operator at 
a predetermined rate of speed, and thereby not only enables her 
to tie in more bobbins within a given length of time (through 
the availability of the work), but positively assures the main- 
tenance of maximum production. 


In construction it is as sturdy as a locomotive yet put together 
with the precision of a machine tool, is equipped with the highest 
grade ball bearings throughout, inclosed sleeve type friction 
clutches and has all important gears running in oil. The circu- 
lating and winding mechanisms are separately controlled by a 
treadle and lever respectively, each within easy reach of the 
operator. The entire construction is so simple that no expert 
mechanic is required for maintenance. 


The cost of installing Abbott Circulating Spindle Winders in 
connection with over end, Magazine Cone Creels is so low that 
no mill can afford not to investigate the possibility of the savings 
that can be made by this system. 


Send for Bulletin No. 101. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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How Are Your Warps 
Running? 


In the Mill— 


Tycos for precise results in 


Bleaching 
Conditioning 
Crabbing 
Drying 
Dyeing 
Washing 
Finishing 
Scouring 
Soaping 
Steaming 
Tentering 
Testing 

Kier Boiling 


Guard against~ irregular 
results—breaks and delays 


‘Ir weave room. The 


Tycos Slasher Control Sys- 
tem points the way. This 


precise equipment insures 


free running warps—saves 
money in slashing and weav- 
ing. As for overseers—they 
wax enthusiastic over it and 
marvel at the -différence. In- 
vestigate this system. We 
shall gladly submit complete 
information. rite. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


ANADIAN PLANT 
YCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 


N GREAT BRITAIN 


SHORT & MASON, LTD., 
LONDON 


Temperature 


Indicating Recording Controlling 


middle. The consequence should be obvious: the goods going through t) 
machine will not be mangled (or calendered). The remedy is to turn doy 
the ends of the rolls for a distance of four inches from the heads. The c 
starts at 1-16 inch and tapers down.” 

Other troubles from pressed rolls occur where some foreign body is ac: 
dentally passed through the nips. It is possible sometimes to avoid turnin. 
down the roll to eliminate the hole, so caused, by putting the dead set p: 
in your levers at the top of the housings and “running in” the damaged ro! 
This is done by pouring warm water on the roll, meanwhile running 1) 
calender. This treatment often brings up the material of the pressed r: 
and corrects the damage. 

Brass, Steel and Iron Rolls: When anything goes wrong with these ro! 
about the only remedy is turning down in the lathe. 

Tube Rolls: These are generally used as immersion rolls, carrier rolls, et. 
[t is absolutely essential that they be kept in perfect alignment. If they a: 
“out” they will tell you about it themselves by putting the weft out of lin. 
Then instead of looking for a weft straightener or other mechanical corre: 
tive, check up on the alignment of your rolls. 

Rolls that run in liquor must be kept fire running. Usually the beariny 
of these rolls lubricate themselves. Some bearings are located of necessi: 
near starch boxes, dye vats, etc.; care must be used here to keep the lubr 
cant from getting in the boxes or streaky dyeing or starching will result. 

Many other points might be called to your attention in connection wit’ 
care of equipment. These will suggest themselves to you as you study you 
own machines. If these few illustrations that we have had time for hav. 
been of value to you, then these five minutes have been well spent. If ther 
are any who have individual problems engineers are always available. 


GrRouP MEETINGS 


The members then divided into groups for a technical discussion of th 
particular processes in which they were interested. It was deemed best, fc 
several reasons, that no report be made of the discussions at these grou, 
meetings. 


The following men acted as chairman of the several groups: Bleachin, 
and Finishing, Julian Robertson, manager of the North Carolina. Finishin: 
Company, Yadkin, N. C.; Dyeing, T. C. King, superintendent of dyeing a: 


the Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. ‘C.; Mercerizing, B. F. Mitchell, supe: 
intendent of the American Yarn and Processing Company, Mount Holl, 
N. C.; Dyestuffs and Chemicals, John L. Dabbs, Southern manager E. | 
DuPont de Nemours Company, Charlotte; Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishin; 
Machinery, Fred H. White, Charlotte. 


THE BANQUET 


At 7 p. m. the members were guests at a banquet at the Hotel Charlott: 
The banquet was tendered through the courtesy of the following men: 

Malcolm MacKenzie, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc.; John L. Dabbs, 4 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.,; Paul F. Haddock, A. Klipstein & Co.; W. 
Willard, National Aniline & Chemical Co.; Dyer Moss, Newport oemsics 
Company; R. W. Glenn, The Ciba Company: B. A. Stigen, General Dy: 
stuff Corporation; E. E. Routh, Matheison Alkali Works, Inc.; A. B. M: 
Carthy, American Aniline & Extract Co.; Fred H. White, Gaston Coun! 
Dyeing Co.; F. B. Porter, Southern Agricultural Chemical Co.; David Clar! 
Southern Textile Bulletin; Cameron McRae, Arabol Manufacturing Con 
pany; Thomas A. Marlowe, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.; Robert E. Buc’ 
Arnold, Hoffman Company; R. G. Barr, Cowles Detergent Company; T. | 
Meisenheimer, Celanese Corp. of America; Chas. H. Stone, Dyestuff ar 
Chemicals; R. T. Grant, Commonwealth Color & Chemical Company; Joh 
Hartley, Dyestuffs and Chemicals; H. G. Mayer, D. & M. Company; Cha 
Ek. Brookes, Boremco Asociates; CC. D. Potter, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem 
cal Company; E. W. Klumph, Oakite Products Co., Inc.,; H. W. Ros 
The Viscose Company; Dave Wallace, The Geigy Company; Geo. A. Dea 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; W. S. McNabb, Quaker City Chemical Compan) 
Chas. S. Tanner, Takamine Laboratories, Inc.; J. G. Schaeffer, J. B. Fo 
Company, H. G. Mayer, Textile Finishing Machinery Company; Ira |! 
Griffin, Stein, Hall & Co., J]. Ebert Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth & So: 
Company. 

Chairman Haddock, as toastmaster, introduced Clarence Kuester, secr: 
tary of the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, who made the address « 
welcome. Mr. Kuester was followed by F. Gordon Cobb, general manag: 
of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, who responded to the address of welcom: 
David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, then introduced 
number of distinguished visitors who came from distant points to atten 
the meeting. 

The next speaker was Charles Ek. Mullin, professor of textile chemist' 
and dyeing at Clemson College, S.C. Mr. Mullin spoke on the “Relatio: 
of Practice to Theory.’ His remarks were as follows: 


The Relation of Practice To Theory 


The relation of practice to theory is a rather complex and certainly a ver: 
broad subject, even when it is limited to the chemical side of the textil 
industry. The word theory, as commonly used, covers a lot of territory an 
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often used where the word hypothesis would be more appropriate. The 
‘ference between the hypothesis and the practice is that the hypothesis 
erely attempts to, but often does not, explain the results obtained in prac- 
-e When the hypothesis is proven to be correct and to explain the prac- 
-e. it becomes a theory. The true theory does explain the practice. One 
,son why some mill men are rather skeptical of certain so-called “theories” 
that these are not theories but are in reality unproven or incorrect hypoth- 
CD. 

\Ve have not time this evening to discuss the relative value of practice 
-rsus theory. Without the practice, we would all be out of jobs and prob- 
jy without either food or clothes, but without some theory there is very 
tle progress in either science or industry. . Therefore, each has its place 
d serves its purpose, but it is only by a close co-operation between the two 
at the best results are obtained in both or either. 

(during about twenty years of contact with all phases of the chemical 
je of textile mianufacturing and related industries, | have come in contact 
th a few so-called “practical” men who were inclined to minimize the 
ork of the technical or “‘theoretical’’ man. However, after all, most of 
-ese same practical men were, in their own way, more or less theorists, too. 
_ almost every case the non-technical man had some hypothesis regarding 
‘oe “how and why” of the processes with which he came into contact, as 
-|| as some ideas of his own as to just how the various operations should 

conducted in order to obtain the very best results. 

( nfortunately, it often takes considerable time to develop the correct 
-eory covering any process; and after all, as mill men, it is only the correct 
heory in which you are interested. Many of the hypotheses advanced to 
ver the various processes of industry are not based upon sound principles 

science, whether they originate with the strictly technical man, the 
entist, or the purely non-technical practical man. 


The Evolution of the Theory 


\Vhen a new process is developed in any plant, generally everybody con- 
ected with it has some ideas of his own as to why it works and just how it 
-n»ould be conducted in order to obtain the best results. Fortunately or un- 
'ortunately, as the case may be, not all of the hypotheses regarding any one 
rocess can be correct, yet each man regards his own as the correct theory. 
ihe technical man tries to base his hypothesis upon the principles and 
‘heories of science which he. believes to be involved and as he remembers 
iod understands them. The practical man bases his hypotheses upon what 
cientific knowledge he may have, along with his years of practical experi- 
ence with this and similar processes, as well as his sound common sense and 
an accurate sense of values. 

Very often neither the technical nor the practical man is wholly correct 
‘1 his first hypothesis; but two heads are always better than one, and by 
working together, each learning something from the other, they may event- 
lly be able to develop a theory for almost any process, which may prove 
-ery valuable in modifying or further developing the process and its uses. 
\lany a man who at the beginning thought that he understood a certain 
orocess thoroughly has later entirely altered his views and theory, due to 
s me chance remark from someone who was far less familiar with both the 
cience and practice of the process. Therefore let me advise you all, whether 
-chnical or practical men, to learn from everyone with whom you may come 
. contact. You men are in charge of large mills and departments and have, 
‘herefore, demonstrated your value in industry; but you will find that you 
on still often. get an idea where you may least expect to find it. 

\s mill men, you are not particularly interested in hypotheses; you want 
ne good old reliable theories that work out in practice, and the oftener 
iey work out under all kinds of conditions the more you think of the 
‘heory. However, it is seldom that we find either a theory or a process that 
- applicable in every case and under all circumstances without some minor 
langes somewhere along the line to meet a new and special condition which 
lay arise. In most cases the practice appears to he considerably easier and 
impler from the theoretical standpoint than it actually proves to be in 
cality, The real obstacles and difficulties are not usually encountered until 
1S endeavored to put the theory into practice. This is where the practical 
cill man gets the worst end of the deal in attempting to apply the office 
‘ian’s theory. Very often, too, we find that the “theory” is in reality only a 
ypothesis and that it will not work out in practice. 

Again, a certain process may be developed in the laboratory from a theory 
ind work beautifully upon a small scale with glass vessels, close control of 
-onditions, ete., but fail entirely when attempted upon a larger scale in the 
lant. If the theory works in the laborator yit should do the same in the 
ant, and generally the only reason that it does not do so is that we have 
‘ailed to recognize and properly evaluate or control some one or more factors 
Which may be unknown or extremely difficult to handle in the large-scale 
lant operations. However, the failure of the process in the plant does not 
‘ecessarily condemn the theory. The theory may be correct as far as it 
ves, but it may not go far enough. A complete understanding of the process 
‘nd all of the many factors involved, for example, temperature, time, con- 
‘ntration, pH, disturbing factors such as catalysts, anticatalysts, stabilizers, 
“(C., May render the transition of the process from the theoretical or labora- 

(Continued on Page 32) 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND ON THE LINK 


‘There is a 
Diamond 


Roller 
(Chain 


for every power transmission need 


Me. 


Diamond Roller Chain is now. made in such a 
variety of link sizes and number of strands that 
practically every transmission need can now be 
fitted to get the full advantage of Diamond chain 
smoothness and ruggedness. | 


Prevent Wear 


“= 


Rolling Surfaces 


Advances in design, metals and manufacture, 
made during recent years, enable Diamond Chain, 
in either the single or multiple strand type, to handle 
speeds up to 3600 r.p.m. at 98-99% efficiency. As 
either a plant drive or internal drive, Diamond Chain 
is quiet, low in maintenance costs and unusually 
long-lived. Booklet 103, “Reducing Maintenance and 
Delays in the Textile Industry,” is gladly sent on 


request. 
DI A POINTS AIN 
Trade Mark Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Mepresentatives: Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. T Patterson Co., 
New Orleans You may send your booklet, 
J. N. Vaughan, Jr.. “Reducing Maintenance and De- 
Greenville, S. C. lays in the Textile Industry, to: 
DIAMOND CHAIN ee 
& MFG. CO. 
Address . 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. (Ss. T. B.) 
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The Cotton Row 


Ww have been watching with much 
interest the New York Cotton 
Exchange investigation now being 
conducted by Congress. 

Arthur R. Marsh is giving testi- 
mony relative to the manipulations 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co., and is 
explaming how the contract of the 
New York Cotton Exchange is 80 
drawn @® to place the small dealer 
absotutely at their merey. 

Arthur R. Marsh is saying the 
same things about the New York 
Contract that we have said for 
fifteen years and he is speaking the 
truth. 

At least fifteen years ago the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association passed a resolution ask- 
ing the New York Cotton Exchange 
to amend its contract so as to per- 
mit Southern delivery. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
refused because Southern delivery 
would take away most of the ad- 
vantage which the members oj the 
Exchange held over the outsiders 
and would make manipulations 
more difficult. 

About 1913, the late Lewis W. 
Parker and some other cotton manu- 
facturers, realizing thal New York 
contracts which are supposed to 
represent average middling cotton, 
were far below the price at which 
they could purchase middling cot- 
lon in the South, decided that they 
would call for delivery upon certain 
contracts which they held. 

They had the idea that on the day 
ihe cotton was due, all they had to 
do was to have cars at the ware- 
houses of the New York Colton Ex- 
change and that the cotton ~would 
be trucked out and delivered to 
them, 


They knew, of course, that it 
would be a mixture of grades and 
supposed that each bale would be 
figured on or off according to the 
prevailing differences at that time. 

The story of the attempt of Lewis 
W. Parker and his associates to 
secure delivery upon the cotton 
which their contracts called for 
should be read into the record olf 
the present investigation, for with 
the exception of the elimination of 
a few of the lowest grades the same 
situation prevails today and no col- 
ton manufacturer would dare to 
ask for delivery upon a contract 
which he held. 

Lewis Parker found that on ac- 
count of certain “rules” it was al- 
most impossible io get hold of the 
cotton and that when some of il was 
finally delivered he had to take high 
grades at differences far greater 
than existed in the trade and thal 
cotton suitable oniv for mattress 
stuffing was forced upon him at 
prices very little below middling. 

At every turn he was delayed and 
robbed and always they could pro- 
duce some rule of the Exchange 
that permitted the robbery. 

After Lewis W. Parker and his 
associates had completed that effort 
lo accept delivery upon a New York 
Cotton Exchange contract they had 
been so badly burnt that from that 
day to this no other Southern mill 
man has dared ask for delivery. 

Less than two months ago a con- 
tract calling for March delivery of 
average middling cotton could be 
bought upon the New York Cotton 
Exchange for 17 cents, whereas 
middling cotton could not be pur- 
chased in the South for less than 
18 cents, but there was nobody who 
had any desire to ask for delivery 
upon a New York contract. 

The announcement by a Govern- 
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Cotton Crop Possibilities 


HE following is a compilation of the Fossick Statistical Bureau show) 
what yield may be expected on increases in acreage of 5, 10, 15 a 


20 per cent respectively, over harvested area in 1927-28 (Col. 1 
yield is the same as in 1927-28, 
(Col. 3) the minimum for the past ten years, 
past ten years, and (Col. 5) 


Col. ? 


Col. 

Pounds per acre 152.2 
Acreage Yield 

Increase 13,428 
10% increase 14.067 
15% increase 14,707 


20% increase 


15,347 


per-a 


the maximum for the past ten vea 


Col. 4) the average for | 


the average of the three weevil years 1912-22- 


Col. 2 Col.3 Col. 4 LO 
181.9 124.5 155.5 132 
Yield Yield Yield 
16,032 10.973 13,707 
16,796 11,496 15,359 12. 
17,559 12.018 15,012 
18,323 12,541 15,665 


ment official, last fall, that cotton 
would be at a lower price later in 
the season, cost the farmers of the 
South many millions and it worked 
great injury to the cotton mills be- 
cause it shook confidence in values. 

Big speculators profited very 
handsomely by the decline which 
followed and while there is no proof 
‘hat they had anything to do with 
the issuance of the statement, it was 
interesting to learn through the in- 
vestigation now in process that two 
of the large dealers were in Wash- 
ington on the day prior to the state- 
ment. 

We are hoping that as the resull 
of the present investigation. the 
New York Cotton Exchange will be 
forced to do the honest and honor- 
able thing and permit Southern de- 
livery upon their contracts, thereby 
giving the outsider a reasonable 
change of success in trading. 


Feeding the White 
Elephants 

HILE we have no positive in- 
formation we are receiving re- 
ports to the effect that plans are 
being completed for the erection of 
the ten second hand machinery cot- 
ton mills, known as ten white ele- 

phants, in ten Alabama towns. 

In spite of the fact that there is 
not a reputable cotton manufactur- 
er in any section of the South who 
can be induced to assert his belief! 
that such mills can earn dividends 
upon a cost of $60 per spindle, the 
patriotic but foolish citizens of the 
ten Alabama towns seem willing to 
feed their dollars into the maws 
of the white elephants. 

Being unable to refute the state- 
ment that dividends can not be ex- 
pected from second hand machinery 
mills with any such capitalization 
as Is proposed, those who are 
fathering the birth of these white 
glephants have undertaken to dis- 
count our statements by saying that 
because our headquarters are in 
North Carolina we wish to discour- 
age the building of cotton mills in 
Alabama. 

While riding into Birmingham, 
Ala., on a train last week, we over- 
heard one man, presumably one of 
the midwives of the prospective 
white e‘ephants, making that argu- 
ment to another passenger, little 
aware that we were seated nearby. 

A subscriber in Alabama means 
just as much to the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin as one in North Caro- 
lina, and we solicit advertising upon 
the basis of the total number of 
subscribers and mills in the South, 


and nol upon the location of s) 
milis or subscribers. 

To charge that we are opposed 
the erection of second hand yp 
chinery mills at $60 per spind 
simply because our headquart: 
are In another State, is foolish a: 
childish and if the citizens of the 
ten Alabama towns have no mo 
sense than to believe such chaff th. 
deserve to lose the money that th. 
are going to feed into the maws 
the white elephants. 

Under present conditions the ev 
of‘a new mill is approximately, 
per cent for machinery, 40 per c 
buildings, and equipment, 20 
cent for power equipment, heatin. 
ete. 


These ten mills will have n 
building tenements, power equi: 
ment, etc., that is, 60 per cent w: 
be new and will cost full price. TT! 
other 40 per cent, the machiner) 
although it will cost as much as n: 
machinery, will be old and inef!i 
cient, 

The buildings, tenements, etc.. 
not produce goods or have much : 
fect upon the earning power. 

The other 40 per cent upon wh: 
the production and earnings dep: 
wi.l be old and inefficient. 

Would an intelligent man buy 
new automobile with a second lia 
motor installed therein? Thai |; 
exactly the situation that it p 
posed to establish in these ten A’: 
bama towns. 

It makes no difference what t! 
say about our motives in [lis 
matter. When we know that we 4 
right we never worry about cr 
cisms. 

If the citizens of these tow 
would write to some of the exp: 
enced cotton manufacturers of 
South, including those in Alaba: 
they would hesitate a long time 
fore investing their money in th 
white elephants. 

We doubt very much if many 
these proposed mills, if built, v 
be abie to earn the interest u 
bonded indebtedness of $35 per sp 
dle, 

There is little prospect of 
preferrea stock receiving ma 
dividends and a man buying co 
mon stock might just as well, [fr 
the start, consider it as a gift. 

If there was any way we co’ 
sell short on either the common 
preferred stock of the Alaba 
Mills Company we would not in | 
future need to run a textile jour 
in order to make a living. 

Our advice to men in these A 
bama towns is to build the mil- 
but refuse to accept second hal 
machinery. 


H. Hr, Jr. 
52.01 
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Personal News 


1 Vv. Owens 18 now overseer of 
irding at the Oconee Mills, West- 


inster, 4. 


\. L. King has resigned his posi- 
» as overseer carding at the Clin- 
1» Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. ©. 


Little has become overseer 
rding at the Clinton Cotton Mills, 
inton, ©. 


| G. Gambell has resigned as over- 
coop earding at the Lonsdale 
ony. Seneca, ©. 


8. L. Gillard has been appointed 
oht overseer carding at the Lons- 
ale Company, Seneca, 8. C. 


“. H. Beidler has become superin- 
ondent of the Georgia Knitting 
ills. Barnesville, Ga. 


Homer Carter has been promoted 
om master. mechanic to superin- 
ondent of the Pepperell Manutac- 
ring Company, Opelika, Ala. 


J. L. Padgett has been promoted 


‘rom night overseer to day over- 
<-erp earding at the Lonsdale Com- 


vanv. Seneca, C, 


H. B. Mebane, who for many years 
vas an executive of the Republic 
Mills, Great Falls, S. C., has been 
lected president of the Uherokee 
spinning Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


G .B. Crosby, formerly overseer ot 
loth room at the Henrietta Manu- 
facturing Company, Cherokee Falis, 
S. has accepted a similar position 
i! the Manetta Mills, Lando, 3. ©. 


A. 8S. Dockins has resigned as nigh! 
overseer of cloth room at the Clinton 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, C., to be- 
‘come overseer cloth room at the 
Henrietta Mills, Cherokee Falls, = 


Robert Robinson, formerly super- 
ntendent of the Perkins Hosiery 
‘ills, Columbus, Ga. is organizmeg 
ompany to build a new hosiers 
‘| at Woodbury, Ga. 


Wm. H. Mooney will be 

the Hawkinsville Manufacturing 
mpany, Hawkinsville, which 
‘as Laken over the Gochran Mill No. 
of that place. 


talph Doekins has resigned as 
“-cond hand in eloth room at the 
‘linton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. 
‘nd accepted a similar position at 
‘lie Glenn-Lowry plant of the Ara- 
“OnN-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. 


H. P, Babbitt of Providence, R. I., 
Ss NOW associated with Bosson & 
lane, Atlantic, Mass. as sales repre- 
~“Tilalive and demonstrator. Mr. 
abbitt has been among the mills of 
‘ew England, Pennsylvania and New 
ret sey during the past ten years, 

‘ollowing practical textile manufac- 

iring in which he has been engaged. 


J. ©. Blackmon has accepted a 
as general superintendent 


ol the Southern Manufacturing 
“Ompany, Athens, Ga. Mr. Black- 
‘On Was connected with the Calla- 


way Mills of LaGrange and New 
York for fifteen years, having been 
superintendent of Hillside Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., for eight years 
and for the past year and a half has 
been manager and superintendent of 
Atlantie Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Max Einstein’s Name 
Omitted 


The name of Max Einstein, South- 
ern manager of the Standard Chem- 
ical Products Company, was inad- 
vertently omitted from the printed 
list of those who contributed to the 
banquet tendered the Dyers, Bleach- 
ers, Finishers and Mercerizers Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Associ- 
ation at their meeting in Chariotte. 
Mr. Ejinstein’s name should have 
appeared with those printed on the 
program. 


Obituary 


UL. Smith Washburn 


Smith Washburn, 


at his home on Monday 


immediate cause of his death. 


Mr. Washburn was a native of. 
Massachusetts, but came South 30 
Saco-Lowell 
Shops. He was widely known in mill 
throughout the South and 

regarded by all who 
He was a member of the 
Manu- 
He was 62 vears of 
age and is survived by his wife and 
several children and two brothers, 
H. Washburn, of Char- 


vears ago with the 
circles 
very highly 
knew him. 

Rotary Club and Southern 
facturers Club. 


A. H. and F. 
lotte. 


Funeral services 


Church, of which Mr. 
was a member. 


Charles D. Bell 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 


al services were held Tuesday. 


Mr. Bell was connected with Saxon 
He first entered 
office as assistant bookkeeper, then 
rose to head bookkeeper and over a 
year ago was made secretary of 


Mills for 14 years. 


Saxon and Chesnee Mills. 


Organize Textile Fraternity 


A Charlotte alumni chapter of Phi 
Psi fraternity, national coliege Greek 
letter textile fraternity, has been 
were: 
president: Ted C. 
secretary-treasurer, and 
Tom W. Church, senior warden. The 
organization meeting was attended 
vice-presi- 


organized. Officers 
W. A. Kennedy, 
Albright, 


elected 


by A. R. Thompson, Jr.. 
dent of the national body. 


sales agent 
for the Southern offices of the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, died 
morning. 
He had been in ill health for some 
months. A heart attack was the 


were conducted 
Wednesday at St. Martin's Episcopal 
Washburn 


Charles D. 
Bell, secretary of Saxon Mills, died 
Sunday after a heart attack. Funer- 


Bobbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 


Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 


furnished 


THE 


DANA 


COMPANY 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEY 


Kier Oils: Woo! Oils 


Products thet an are:— 


BEAT! 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 


L ABORATORY & WORKS 
WOODBRIDGE, 


‘EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1440 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Warp Dressings 
Dressings 
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Belmont, N. C.—The Stowe Thread 
Company, recently organized here 
by R. L. and 8S. P. Stowe, as noted, 
has received a charter. The com- 
pany will erect a 5,000 spindle yarn 
mill. 

Concord, N. C. The report that 
Chas. A. Cannon was interested in 
building a yarn mercerizing plant at 
Badin, N. C.. is entirely without 
foundation, according to statements 
from officials of the Cannon Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Cannon is 
at present on a visit tu Cuba. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.——‘The Mur- 
freesboro Silk Mill, recently organ- 
ized here by M. J. Frank & UCo., of 
New York, expects to purchase sulf- 
ficient land for a second unit of the 
plant. 


Albertville, Ala.—Sile for the pro- 
posed 10,000 spindle mill to be built 
here by the Alabama Mills Company 
has been selected and work is ex- 
pected to start April 1. Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, are the engineers. 

Reidsville, N. C.—Damage of sev- 
eral thousand dollars was done in 
Edna Cotton Mills when some one 
broke into the building Monday 
night. While the night watchman 
was on his shift from place to place 
unknown parties cut and broke the 
warps and patterns on 414 looms. It 
will be two or three weeks before 
the mill will again be in full opera- 
tion. There is no clue to the identi- 
ty of the vandals. 


Hawkinsville, Ga. lhe incorpora- 
tors of the Hawkinsville Manufac- 
turing Company, which has just 
acquired the Cochran Mill, No. 2, as 
noted, are: N. H. Mooney, president; 
Wm. H. Mooney, who is manager; 
James M. Brander. and Floyd W. 
Jefferson. The Mooneyvs have been 
operating the Superba Towel Uo., In 
Fall River, and it is expected that 
the Eastern machinery will be mov- 
ed to Hawkinsville. 


Athens, Ala. Further expansion 
is indicated for the Wellman Mills, 
with the announcemen! that the 
company has let a contract to the 
Athens Lumber Company for the 
construction of 25 additional houses 
for employees. 

Thé ¢Ompany also is making an 
addition to is recently installed 
knitting department. Present em- 
ployees number about 250, with the 
prospect of many more when hous- 
ing accommodations are provided. 

Hartsville, S. C.—Hartsville Dye- 
ing and Finishing Company, Fred C, 
Voegeli, president, Easton, -Pa, 
Robt. W. Bole, treasurer, New York; 
etpital $450,000; preparing to begin 
work on spur track leading to mill; 
site of 20 acres parallel to Black 
Creek with natural drainage; build- 
ings will be 80x800 [t., part 1 and 2 
story; dismantle plan! at Easton; 
start work on bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing plant Aprii 15; Robert & 
Co., Inc., engineers, Atlanta, Ga, 


WE FEATURE 
MILL NAMES 
AND 
TRADE MARKS 


PORATE 
MILL 
SELLING 
AGENTS 


100 Worth St. New York 


he Farish Company 


« 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 


Southern Cotton Mills 
FOREIGN SELLING AGENCIES 


throughout the world 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM 4&4 HYDORO-ELECTRIC 


“BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER 4& SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 


420 PIEDMONT BLDG., 


Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PLANTS 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Plannin 
Real Bstate 
sorts 


and Mill Vi 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
Private Hsetate and Home Gro 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cenieteri 


ubdivision an 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


a Complete Topographic Surveys 


and De 


ds ' Supervision of Landscape and 
up 


neering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


General Grading, Planting 


‘Mills, 


‘two-story 


Clinton, S. C.—The Clinton Cot). 
Mills have recently installed 3.) 
new spindles, according to Willia 
J. Bailey, president and treasur: 
Kight thousand additional spind!. 
will be imstalied as soon as a sui 
able building can be erected, wh) 
will be during the coming 
and summer, Mr. Bailey said, 


Woodbury, Ga.—Robert Robmso 
who was formerly superintenden( . 
the Perkins Cotton & Hosiery Mi|! 
at Columbus, is now promoting |) 
organization of a $100,000 hosie 
mill at Woodbury. It is unders\o. 
that one-half of the stock has be. 
subscribed Lo bv the people 
Woodbury while the remaini 
stock is being sold to outside ca) 
tal. 


Magnolia, Ark.—The Magnolia | 
ton Mill Company, which is to se 
its product through MeCampbel! & 
Co., expects to be offering cloth 
the market shortly. This new m. 
is believed to be the first new ind 
vidual unit, planned and built e: 
firely, everything co-ordinated 
run one on particular cioth. Th 
Magnolia Mill will make 37-inc) 
100x60, 4.10 yard carded broadclo!! 

The equipment includes 12 eari: 
90,3028 spindles and 112 looms. J. |: 
Wikle, who was in charge of the El! 
Division of the Consolidated Texti!. 
COrp., 18 Managing operalions atl 
new Magnolia Mill. 

T. S. Grayson is president; J. © 
Davis, vice-president; and J. B. Le 
Hutcheson, vice-president; J. |! 
secretary-treasurer. It stat 
there is 10 times the cotton need 
to run the mill, grown in its vicinit 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., were the eng 
neers, 


Clinton, 8. C. — Negotiations ha\ 
heen closed by which Clinton lande 
a $100,000 broad silk mill to be erec 
ed within the next few months. T) 
proposition was sponsored by th 
Chamber of Commerce in conjun 
Lion with Sidney M. Edelstein & Cv 
industrial engineers. The principa 
in the new corporation are W. 
Hadfield and Sol Stutz, of the Ha. 
elton Heights Silk Corp. of Haze 
ton, Pa., and the Newburgh Silk C 
of Newburgh, N. Y. 

The plant at its beginning will ev 
ploy approximately 75 worker: 
with an average weekly payroll 
$1,000. 


Carroliton, Ga. The Carolir 
a new yarn mill, recent! 
organized at Carrollton, is now read 
for operation with a unit of 4,0 
spindie, spinning medium cou! 
varns. 

The machinery, which was otba!' 
ed from the East, has been install: 
in a brand new, completely equippe. 
brick building near t! 
Carroll Mills. 

Caroline Mills plan to operate da: 
and night shifts employing over 1 
people. The mill is_ electrical! 
equipped throughout, having dire 
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vor drives on the greater portion 
ts equipment, | 
‘he capital stock is owned entire- 
vy local people and the officers 
. directors consist of the follow- 
Judge C. E. Roop, chairman; 


pr. Boykins, president; L. J: 
ok. viee-president; G. ©. Cook, 
surer: P. L. Shaefer, secretary 


| veneral manager; J. A. Mande- 
Leon Hood, C. A. Brock, CG. 
vhie, E. T. Steed, H. P. Worthy, 
Bovkin. 


turay, Va. Four carloads of 
os and auxiliary machinery tor 
Berryville Silk Mill, 30 miles 
‘y of here, have arrived in that 
from New Jersey and are being 
up preparatory to the opcning 
, workmen's school for unskilled 
or. 
fhe concern which has milis in 
. Jersey and High Point, N. C., are 
oe aided by the Berryville Cham- 
of Commerce and approximately 
. machines working on a double 
‘| basis will be put in operation 
‘he completion of the new build- 
~ now under construction. The 
pany will operate a second plant 
‘he same section upon completion 
ihe present one. 


Pine, Bluff, Ark.—Property of the 
\rkansas Textile Company, organiz- 
several years ago, was sold to 
Pine Bluff Colton Mills Com- 
vany, an organization recently in- 
rporated by directors of the tex- 
ie mill to buy the property, for 
<18,000. No other bids were receiv- 
| by the commissioner. 

The new owners of the property, 
‘hich includes a large brick build- 
ng. and all machinery, declined to 
‘announce their plans in regard to 
he mill, but indicated that it will 
1° reorganized and soon will be re- 
pened, 

The property was sold under a 
-uit to forelose on a $100,000 mort- 
cage held by the directors of the 
extile mill. About a year ago the 
\rkansas Textile Company was re- 


nanced, the directors putting $100. 


ven widths, perfect sel- 
straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
Weaving, Lambeth Spinning 
und Twister Tapes can save 
you money, Ask for prices 
und samples 


l.ambeth Rope Corporation, 
| Charlotte, N. C. 


Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Casés 
They are jighter and stronger. 
ing Case Shooks... A savirig of 20 4 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
hess. Stronger than inch boards, 
barglarproof, waterproof and 
Write for prices and samples. 
‘Onvincing prices—Quick saérvice. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond) Va. 
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‘DRYERS 


for Cotton Stock---Skein Yarns--- 


Warps--Underwear-- Towelling-- 
Piece Goods---Plush 


HOSIERY y _ CONDITIONING MACHENES 
DRYING FORMS VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIFICATION 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 


All work supported by 
Engineering Knowledge and Practical Experience 


HARRISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Constructors 
Kinney Bldg. Phones Jackson 778-779 


Charlotte, N. C. 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

FORT SMITH, ARK. 


BALING PRESS 


-FOR CLOTH OR YARN 


Size—to suit your needs. 
Power—50 to 500 tons. 


Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Let us send yeu our Catalogue. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. inc 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Wstablished 1872 


- 


= 


| 
Humidiyine Devices 


“AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlante Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Georgia North Carclina South Careline 


000 into the mill, taking a morlgage 
against the property. 

The Pine Bluff Cotton Mill Com- 
pany is capitalized at $75,000. 


Narrow Sheetings and 
Drills Group Meet 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—Approximate- 
ly $75,000,000 would be added to 
every cotton crop produced in the 
South if a sufficient import duty 
were placed on burlap materials, 
grewn or woven in India, members 
of the Narrow Sheeting and Drill 
Groups of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, in session here Friday were tol: 
by mill authorities. 

Members of the two groups mel! 
for the purpose of discussing ways 
and means by which cotton goods 
can be substituted for burlap prod- 
ucts. The also discussed new uses 
of eotton goods and plans by which 
the import duties on burlap could 
be imereased. 

The meeting was held in the in- 
Leresting of cotton growers as well 
as manufacturers, as the mills would 
be in a position to use and pay for 
the raw material in case there was 
sufficient demand for the cloth. 

W. J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga., 
chairman of the group, said that in 
1926 there were 597,854,068 vards of 
burlap imported into this country 
from India and that a large portion 
of this had been substituted for cot- 
fon goods. 

Mr. Vereen said that the import 
duty on the India product was prac- 
Lically free, being only one cent per 
pound. 

In speaking of mill conditions 
throughout the South, Mr. Vereen 
said that all of them have been fore- 
ed to reduce production on account 
of the heavy importation of burlap. 

It was explained that as the de- 
mand for the mill products have 
been reduced to such a large per- 
centage on account of these import- 
ed goods, the factories have heen 
forced to reduce production. 

As a result, there has been consid- 
erable short time employment 
throughout the South. 

It is believed the 
would he 
case 


prices of 
considerably acdivaneced. in 
proper adjustments could be 
made in regard to-the present con- 
ditions. The demand for 
would be considerably 
Was Said. 


cotton 


cotton 
increased, if 


“The Original Belt of 
Its Kind” 


“The Last Word in Belt 
Standardization” 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Branch 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
J. R. McElwee, Manager 
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1927 Crop 12,950,473 Bales 


Washington, D. C.—The 1927 cotl- 
ton crop was placed by the Census 
Bureau at 12,950,473 equivalent 900 
pound bales compared with 17,977,- 


374 bales in. 1926 and 16,103,679 in 
1925. 

The size of the crop was deter- 
mined by the final gining canvass 
of the year. The Department ot 


Agriculture estimated the crop al 
12,789,000 bales in its final estimate 
last December. 


The total crop comprised 12,777,- 


905 running bales inchiding 550,178 
round bales counted as half bales 
compared with 17,755,070 bales in- 


cluding 663,786 round bales for 1926 
and 16,122,516 bales including 351,121 
round baies for 1925. 
By States. 

The total production in equivalent 
900 pound bales by tSates follows: 

Alabama, 1,192,262. 

Arizona 91,589. 

Arkansas 999,657. 

California 91,177. 

Florida 15,496. 

Georgia 1,099,568. 

Louisiana 547,437. 

Mississipp! 1,355,093. 
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Missour! 114,125. 

New Mexico 65,249. 
North Carolina 860,876. 
Oklahoma 1,036,060. 
South Carolina 729,942. 
Texas 4,354,621. 
Tennessee 356.755. 
Virginia 30,432. 

All other States 6.532. 


World Cotton Consumption 


Washington, D. © World mill 
consumption of cotton of all growths 
was 12,987,000 running bates for the 
six months ended January 31, 1928, 
or an increase of 2 per cent over 
consumption during the same period 
last season, but a decrease of 1 per 
cent from the consumption for the 
preceding six months, according to a 
cable received by the foreign service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics from the International Fed- 
eration of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 


Manchester, England. 

World mill consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton amounted to 98,226,000 
running bales for the half vear end- 
ed January 31, 1928, compared with 
7,423,000 bales for the same period 


last season, an 
sent, bul 


increase of il per 
there was a decrease of 2 
per cent from the consumption olf 
8,357,000 bales for the six months 
ended July 31, 1927. 

World mill stocks of ali growths 
were 4,882,000 running bales on Jan- 
uary 31, 1928, or 3 per cent greater 
than a year ago, and 9 per cent lower 
than six months ago. Worid mili 
stocks of American cotton totaled 2,- 
867,000 running bales, compared with 


982,000 bales January 31, 1927, ana 
3,020,000 bales July 31, 1927. Stocks 
of Indian, Egyptian and other 


growths were larger than on the 
same date last year, and compared 
with stocks on July 31, 1927 stocks 
of Indien and Egyptian were small- 
er and other growths larger. 


February Cotton 
Consumption Lower 


Washington, D. C. Cotton con- 
sumed during February, the Census 
Bureau announced totalled’ 573,810 
hales of lint and 56,153 baies of lint- 
ers, compared with 582,417 of lint 
and 54,471 of linters in January this 
vear and 589,51 of lint and 61,285 of 
linters in February last vear. 
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Statistics for cotton 


States include: 

Cotton consumed during Februar 
429.713 bales compared with 438,95 
in January this year and 425,164 | 
February last year. 

Cotton on hand February 29 ws 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments | 
{124.955 bales compared with 1,170,9 
on January 31 this year and 1,309.2) 
on February {8 last year. 

In public storage and at con 
presses 3,998,439 bales -compare 
with 4,708,667 on January 31 th: 
year and 5,078,237 on February 2 
last year. 


growiny 


Cotton spindles active durin 
February numbered 17,843,812 con 
pared with 17,841,158 in January th 
year and 17,546,072 in February ia- 
year. 

Cotton on hand February 29 wa 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments 1,- 
668,650 hales of lint and 233,662 © 
linters compared with 1,706,893 
lint and 228.436 of linters on Janu 
ary 31 this vear and 1,931,794 of lin! 
and 195.811 of linters on Februa: 
28 last vear. 

In public and at 


storage com 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations ° 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C.. Our Exclusive Selling Agents in North and South Carolina 


incorporated 1914 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS. 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 


FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


USED OUR 
LAWRENCE, MASS. AUTOMATIC LOOM 
caaniianiiie DAVID M. N, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 


YOU SHOULD DO SO | 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 
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The om/fortable 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


rr 
é 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its womderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up-—— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


See the Famous 
Magnolia Gardens 


and 
Middleton Place Gardens 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


More beautiful than: ever before this 
year. 


Special round trip excursion fares 
from North and South Carolina points. 


Via 
Southern Railway System 
Don’t Miss This Year 
Round Trip Fare from 
Charlotte, N. C., $7.00 


Dates of Sale March 30-31 
April 6-7, 1928 
Final limit to reach original start- 


Ine point prior to midnight Wednes- 
day following date of sale 


Tickets good on all regular trains 
except Crescent Limited). 
Thru sleeping cars. 


Round trip tickets on sale also be- 
(Ween March 23rd and April 12th. One 
and Ome half fares for the ROUND 


rRIP 


or write for ds scriptive litera- 
Lure 


all on any Southern Railway Agent 


‘or information an dsleeping car reser- 
ations, 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Comfortable Economical Safe 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte WN. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


as do the engineering. and have 
ad 32 years experience solving water 


Problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 
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presses 4,312,929 bales of lint and 63,- 
599 of linters compared with 5,014,- 
029 and 57,690 on January 31 this 
vear and 5,453,313 and 72,322 on 
February 28 last year. 

Imports during February (totalled 
38,200 bales compared with 41,445 in 
January this year and 39,702 in 
February last year. 

Exports during February totalied 
634,000 bales including 20,446 bales 
of linters compared with 728,935 1n- 
cluding 16,806 of linters in Januar, 
this vear and 1,010,507 including 3l,- 
818 of linters in February last year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
February numbered 31,687,012 com- 
pared with 31,697,876 in January this 
year and 32,878,280 in February last 
vear. 


Greenville County High in 
Spindles 


Greenville, 8S. C.—Greenville coun- 
ty now has 767,388 spindles, accord- 
ing {to figures compiled by the 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘The latest 
figures include the 10,296 spindles 
being installed in the Slater Mill al 
Marietta, which are soon to be in 
operation. The total, however, doe- 
nol imelude the Lullwater Mill, 
which ts listed in all textile direc- 
tories, but which has been largely 
dismantled and the majority of the 
machinery removed to other cities. 

The completion of the Slaier Mill 
increases the total number of spin- 
dies for Greenville county, but does 
nol change this county s rank in the 
textile world. Greenville eounts 
still ranks sixth among all counties 
in the United States, being surpass- 
ed by Bristol, R. LL: Providence: 
Gastonia, N. C.; Spartanburg, &. C. 
and Hillsborough, N. H. 

The total looms in the county 
were found to be 21,352, this inelud- 
ing the 720 recently installed in the 
Slater Mill, but which are not yet 
in full operation. 


Chattahoochee Valley 
Association 


— 


Columbus, Ga. — The Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Textile Association 
was organized here Friday night 
when representative from all the 
mills in this territory met to form 
whal is to be a subsidiary of the 
Georgia Textile Operating Execu- 
hives 

More than 75 were present, includ- 
ing agents, superintendents, assist- 
ant superintendents, and overseers 
of duck, fabrie and yarn mills, 
and kKnilting plants. Paul K. Me- 
Kinney, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Swift Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was principal speaker. He 
stressed the importance of exchang- 
ing ideas among the mills al this 
dull period of business and said com- 
petition-is greater today than ever 
before. 

rank Heymer, superintendent of 
the Eagle and Phenix Mills, was 
elected president of the organiza- 
tion. Frank W. Perea, sueprintend- 
ent of the Swift Manufacturing 
Company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and George Hodges was elect- 
mi secretary. The group will have 
monthiy meetings. 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. j. 
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Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Meet in 
Charlotte 


(Continued from Page 25) 


tory stage to the plant stage comparatively easy. Failure to understand, 
evaluate, and control each and every one of these factors may result in 
failure in the plant, even though the general theory of the process may be 
correct. 


Team Work 


[It is a known fact that most of the successful new processes of today, not 
only in the textile but all other industries, are the result of successful team 
work in the plant between the technical and the practical men. You might 
think that the technical men represent theory and the practical men practice, 
but such is certainly not always the case. Often the theory of the practical 
man who has had years of contact with this or similar processes .may be 
more nearly correct than that of the technical man, who may have a dis- 
conception, misunderstanding, or lack complete knowledge of the exact proc- 
ess in all its intricacies. This is where real team work counts. 


And right here I am going to say something that I hope does not fit a 
single man present. There are some men in every plant who seem to delight 
in seeing the other fellow’s theory or process fail. They will even deliber- 
ately try to throw a wrench in the wheels of progress in order to discredit 
some other man’s work of theory. Probably many ‘of you have seen this 
actually happen. Everybody will agree that it is certainly not the proper 
attitude to secure advancement in the mill or industry, yet I know of one 
mill owner who himself practices such a short-sighted policy towards his 
cwn employees, so that they can not claim credit for the development of 
certain processes and demand more pay. Later he advances the idea him- 
self, puts it over if possible, and claims all the credit. You may imagine 
that this mill is not as successful as it might be under different conditions. 


When Theory and Practice Disagree 


Theory, or rather the hypothesis, and mill practice do not always agree. 
We have all seen things actually done in practice that according to theory 
did not appear practical or possible. Many such procésses would never have 
been attempted by a scientist but are developed by the practical men in the 
mill. They are possible because of Some defect in the hypothesis, some loop- 
hole or exception which. every scientist has overlooked, or to a misapplication 
of an otherwise correct theory. 


Thursday, March: 22, 1928. 


The dyeing of rayon with the direct dyestuffs is an excellent example «| 
this type of error. Until a few years ago it was considered that the dyestufi- 
most soluble in water, and which gave the most level shades on cotton, wer: 
best adapted for level direct colors on viscose. It was also theoretical), 
considered desirable to allow the rayon to remain in the bath for a conside; 
able time, in order to level up. More recently it has been found in practice 
that the very colors which are the least truly soluble, in other words thos. 
which form highly colloidal solutions and have the least capillary attractio: 
for the rayon fiber, are the most suitable for use in obtaining level shade- 
upon viscose and that the best results are obtained by dyeing for only a shor: 
time at a relatively high temperature in the absence of all salts. More is « 
case where the theory was correct in its application to cotton.but was in 
correctly applied to viscose. It was originally developed for cotton, and jus: 
as long as it was confined in its application to cotton. it, filled the bill, bu: 
when it was applied to viscose it failed completely and caused many dyer- 
a lot of trouble and worry. 


In the same way, when we consider the action of various reagents on rayo) 
we can not apply the theories for cotton, in that viscose cellulose is a grea’ 
deal more sensitive to most reagents than is cotton cellulose. One of th: 
latest and most interesting control factors adapted for use in many mil 
operations is what the technical men call “pH Control.” Undoubtedly much 
remains to be learned regarding the methods whereby this factor can lx 
controlled, as well as its applications, but it is destined to become an im 
portant part of our theories and practice chemistry and dyeing of the future 
Today it is still largely theory, but tomorrow it will be a matter of practic: 
in many mills. Here we have a case where the theory is leading the practice 


In the textile field we find many other instances where the theory an 
practice do not always coincide in every way. In many cases it is th 
hypothesis that is at fault, while in others the practice is not according t: 
the best theory. Theoretically, it is impossible to fill the same hole in « 
piece of goods twice, but many of you finishers know that in some case- 
you do have to back-fill the goods twice in order to get the desired result 
Probably this may be due to an incomplete filling of the hole the first time. 
er to the shrinkage of the filling material upon drying. In any case, the 
practical man has to get the results whether it is according to theory ©: 
not, so he sometimes fills the hole twice. 


As pointed out by Mr. Brookes today, theoretically certain vat colors ar 
fast to chlorine bleaching, but actually in practice we find that certain color- 
as applied in one plant are fast to proper bleaching, while the same color a: 
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ipplied in some other plant is not. Theoretically both should be equally 
‘ast, but some slight change in the process of application causes sufficient 
-hange in the properties of the color to considerably alter its bleeding or 
»,arking-off properties in kier boiling, ect. 

Theoretically, it may appear that in bleaching you should get just as 
_ood whites upon cotton goods by chemicking them once in a 1 degree Tw. 
)Jlorine bath as in a 0.5 degree Tw. bath twice. However, the second proc- 
<< often works out much the best. 


Theoretically, we should be able to get just as complete a sulfonation of 
,stor or other oil in one operation as in a second sulfonation. However, in 
sractice it is found impossible to do this. Probably the reason for this is 
cat if we do get as much sulfur into the oil in the first sulfonation as we 
. with the double sulfonation, a large part of it is split off in the washing 
srocess and removed. _Therefore, in the manufacture of the double sulfo- 
vated oils, after the first sulfonation the oil is washed in the usual manner 
. remove the impurities, by-products, etc., and again sulfonated in such a 
manner as to require a less drastic after-treatment which might remove a 
art of this high sulfur content. The result is that in practice we actually 
'ave double and even triple sulfonated oils, while in theory there does not 
-ppear to be any particular reason for double or triple sulfonation. After 
jl, in a sulfonated oil it is only the combined sulfur that counts; and the 
higher this is, the more soluble the oil and the less it is affected by the pres- 
ence of lime or mineral acids in the bath. 

According to theory and some practice, it may appear impossible to scour 
mineral oils out of rayon or wool goods. Yet it is being done every day. 
lhe secret is the selection of the correct reagents and their proper use. 
However, it can not be done very successfully by the older methods and with 
the usual reagents. In this case, as in many others, success demands the 
pplication of a new theory in practice. 

[n many mills we find processes that are not conducted according to the 
best theory. Sometimes the special conditions and demands of the mill may 
obviate the commonly accepted theory, but in a good many plants there is 
considerable room for improvement by a closer co-operation between theory 
ind practice. 

Before closing I would like to add just a word or two regarding the value 
of the young college man in the textile industry. As you all probably know, 
| am connected with the Chemistry an| Dyeing Department of the Textile 
School at Clemson College. There, as at every other college, we endeavor 
'o train the textile students in the fundamentals of science, including chem- 
istry, physics, engineering, and a few other things, as well as to teach them 
‘0 apply these principles to the many and various theories and practices of 
the textile industry. All any student ever gets in college, no matter where 
'e attends, is a very fundamental and rather too thin training in the many 
subjects necessary for a well balanced education. However, when the youn” 
nian gets out into industry, if he has applied himself, he has an excellen‘ 
‘oundation upon which to bulid. 

lf he will just realize that he only has this foundation and if he has the 
‘mbition for more knowledge and experience, there is no limit as to just how 
‘ar he may go in industry or how valuable he may become to any organiza- 
tion. Even as recent graduates, working with and under older and more 
practical men, these young men should be of some assistance in most mills 
in obtaining a closer relation between theory and practice, without which 
‘here can be very little progress in industry. Only by constant team work 
vetween theory and practice is it possible to obtain the very best and most 
-conomical results in any mill; and, after all, that is what you are all after. 


“Loyalty and Cooperation in Prodycing More Marketable Merchandise,” 
as the subject of a very forceful address by Harvey W. Moore, of Char- 
otte, treasurer of the Brown Manufacturing Company, Concord, N.C. Mr. 
\loore said: 

Loyalty and Co-operation With a View to Producing More 
Marketable Merchandise 


Harvey W. Moore, Secretary and Treasurer, Brown Manufacturing Co. 


In the very few minutes that your toastmaster has allotted to me | shall 
‘ol attempt to talk to you on technical matters, matters of chemical reaction, 
‘iye-vat mixtures, and what not, for two very good reasons. The first is that 
you have probably had enough of that, and the second is that I am thor- 
ughly incapable of talking to you along that line. But I should like to 
‘press on you, if I could, something of the human relationship that I believe 
“xists between you and your occupation and the grey goods that you finish; 
‘nd that relation that goes further and passes through the executive office 
| the corporation for which you work and from that through the sales or- 
.anization in New York City or wherever it is that sells those goods: and 
‘hat human relationship going still further from you to the ultimate buyer 
‘' purchaser of those goods. That human element, gentlemen, or human 
‘elationship, has been expanded upon, talked upon, by no less an industrial 
lianager or man of no less prominence in industrial management than Charles 
\i. Schwab, who says that the new concept of industrial management realizes 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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vear. Time to see that 
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the cleaning power 


can buy, made 
South’s largest, 
modern brush factory. 
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up cleaning equip- “Yk like all our brushes, 
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Probable Cotton Acreage 


In order to get reliable informa- 
tion relative to the probably increase 


or decrease in cotton acreage, we 
sent letters to various sections ol 
the South and we give below the 
replies received. 

We did not send any to North 
Carolina or South Carolina as we 


have been over a good portion of 
these two States and feel contiden 
that they will not show an increis: 
In excess of 2 per cent. 


The reports from various towns 
as related to their mmmediate section 
were as follows: 

Augusta, Ga. 
About same as last vear according 
to county farm demonstrator. 
Athens, Ga. 

6 per cent mnecrease. 
Commerce, 

Same as last year. 
Social Cirele, Ga. 

“0 per cent Increase. 

Jefferson, Ga. 
3105 per cent increase. 
Ateo, Ga. 
Gaainesvil.e, Cia. 
Same as last year. 
Atlanta, (ia. 
> per cent imerease. 
Griffin, Ga. 

Aame as last year according 
county agent. 

Eastman, (ra. 

Too early to say, but do not anti- 
cipate any increase In acreage. 

Albany, Ga. 
i) to 15 per cent increase. 
Columbus, Ga. 
7 per cent mecrease. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Same as last year. 
Huntsville, 
>» per cent iherease. 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Due to so much rain farmers are 
late with plowing. Difficult to esti- 
mate acreage. 

Alabama City, Ala. 

per cent increase. 

Jacksonville, Ala. 
5 per cent Increase. 
Roanoke, Ala. 
10 per cent increase. 


Lo 


Ala. 


Lafayette, Ala. 
4 per cent increase. 
Anniston, Ala. 


o per cent increase. 
Siluria. Ala. 
i0 per cent increase. 
Eufaula, Ala. 
Slight increase bul weather 
price may change that. 
Svlacauga, Ala. 
Some increase over las! 
Laurel, Miss. 
7 per cent increase. 
Tupelo, Miss. 
iO per cent increase. 
Jackson, Miss. 
i0 to 15 per cent inerease was in 
prospect; heavy rains may result in 
less acreage. 
Sherman, Tex. 
Same as last year. 
Cuero, Texas 
10 per cent increase, 
Dallas, Texas 
per cent increase. 
Houston, Texas 
10 per cent increase. 
Dennison, Texas 
Same as last year. 
West, Texas 


and 


year. 


jointly assembled, 


James P. Gossett, 


Thursday, March 22, 1928. 


> per cent increase. 
of corn will be planted. 


Bonham, Texas 


Same as last year. This ap 


pli 


to Fannis, Lamar, Grayson and Hi 


counties. 


Pay Tribute to Gossetis 


Appreciation of the services | 


ered the Williamston Miils. Ri 
side Manufacturing Company, |. 
lassie Mills, Gossett Dvyeine 

Finishing Company, by James 
Gossett and his son KB. oss 
executive oflicers, were 
in resolutions adopted at a jo 


meeting of the directors of the m 


The resolutions follow: 


WHEREAS, we have taker 
first step looking toward the 


of Williamston 
Manufacturing 


solidation 
Riverside 


Mi 
Compal 


Toxaway Mills, Ladiassie Mills a 
Gossett Dveing and Finishing Co 
pany imto one corporation ty 
known as Gusset! Mills, and 
“WHEREAS, we are holding 


will probably be the last meeting 


the board of directors of e 
these corporations and the boar 
the several corporations being 
it littine 
we Bive some expression of ow 
preciation to those who have 


is 


lo 


enterprises and particularly 
and that we 


i- 


responsible for the success of thes 


A great 


upon the minutes and make perma 


nent record of our appreciation, a 


“WHEREAS, Mr. James P 
sett, more than a quarter of a 
tury ago, became connected wit! 


textile industry of this State, he anc 


his associates organizing Will 
ston Mills in the year 1900, and 

“WHEREAS, from that 
tively small beginning, by 
tiring effort and sound 
upon a foundation of 
legrity and assisted 
scientious and 
of those .whom 


COLI 
his 


by the 
faithiul cooper: 
he has 


CC! 


associa 


judgmer: | 
absolute 


with himself particularly his son } 
B. Gossett, he has developed indus 
tries of vast importance to And: 


son county and to tie Stale of & 
Carolina with plants 


located 


Williamston, Anderson, and Pend 


ton which have not only 


holders, but have given employ!) 


lo our people, have furnished m 


kets for the 
and have added to the wealth 
prosperity of this county and of 
State, and 


“WHEREAS, in addition to 
material things, James P. Go 


has builded and, in the time toe 


will leave behind him an even gre 


heritage 
whom he 
self and 


er In the younger 
has associated with 


has aided 


farmers of our sec 


hi) 


in developing 


“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 2! 


SOLVED by the assembled boart 
directors of Williamston 
Riverside Manufacturing 


is 


Mi 
Compal), 


Towaway Mills, Ladlassie Mills a) 


Gossett Dyeing and 


pany, that we. as the directors 
these several corporations expres 
to James P. Gossett and to B. >} 


Finishing Co 


profitable investments for the stocs- 


thes 


Gossett and to those who have bee! 


associated with them in these 


ow 


lerprises, our appreciation for wi 


has been accomplished and our fail! 


and contidence as to the futur 
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Use 
7 the 
space 


You 
floor 


can release valuable 
space for production 
purposes by using your yard 
for material storage or heavy 
perations. Page “walls of 
steel give the same securi- 
ty as your buildings. 


Rust resistant 
Page Chain Link Fence is 
sturdily constructed of cop- 
per-bearing steel heavily 
calvanized after weaving. 
\ll fittings, too, zine coated 

resist rust. Write or 
phone for a representative. 
ustimates furnished without 
obligation. 


General Equipment 


Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Mint St. P. O. Box 412 


PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 


and 
NAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


erect fence 


merical first wire fence since 1883 
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Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division Holds Interesting 
Meeting 
(Continued from Page 10) 

W.C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): 1%. 

C. J. StrroTHER (Shawmut, Ala.): I was just trying to get some infor- 
mation here as to why this feliow is getting better production than we are. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: I think Mr. Ryckman is trying to eat his pie and 
have it, too. I certainly agree with what Mr. Jennings has said, and | hon- 
estly don’t see how you can hope to have even work carding that heavy, 

). L. JENNINGS (Fairfax, Ala.): How many processes of picking do you 
have? 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): lwo. 

J. L. JeEnninos (Fairfax, Ala.): Is it even on your breaker pickers? 

W. C. RyckmMaAN (New Orleans, La.): Yes. Our breaker laps average 
within 3 ounces of average weight. | am not a criterion, but | believe that 
is pretty good regularity. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: it would be interesting, if we had some overseers of 
carding to give us their experience about this matter. 

Z. H. MANGUM (Birmingham ,Ala.): He said he had two-process picking. 
i have two-process picking on 26, and only two pickings. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Do you get even work? 

Z. H. Mancum (Birmingham, Ala.): No. 

W. C. RyckMaAN (New Orleans, La.): One more question. Mr. Jen- 
nings said we are carding too heavy. I want to get several men to tell me 
what is the proper carding to get good work. 

Joun H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): 1 don’t know because | have to run 


( Laughter. ) 


200. 1 would feel that I could be on easy street if they would put me on 
140. 1 was in a mill not long ago, and the first room 1 went into was the 
card room. I knew how many spindles they had, and I said, “My Lord, 


what are you doing with all these cards?” it looked to me like there were 
two acres of them running. They were running about 60 pounds a day, and 
he was taking off pretty nice work. 

J. L. Jennunos (Fairfax, Ala.): On 14-inch roving | would suggest 
about 160, not over that. 

Joun H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): 
hours. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: I think it is a question of whether quality and cost are 
more important to you than strength. 1 judge practically 150 to 160 
pounds, 11-hour day, ought to give a fellow a pretty nice chance. 

W. C. RyckmMan (New Orleans, La.): You would have to run cards at 
night to do that? 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Yé6s, sir. 

Have you got any other questions to bring up? 

JouHN H. HowartH (Lanett, Ala.): We will fight that thing out some 
time at a Carders’ Meeting. 


CHAIRMAN Cook: Will somebody else bring up another question, so we 

can discuss it right quickly? Our time is passing. 
Porcupine Beater 

H. G. Acnew (Lafayette, Ala.): I would like to hear from somebody on 
the Porcupine Beater. What is your experience? 

J. L. JeEnntncs (Fairfax, Ala.): We use a Buckley on the breakers, and 
blade beater on the intermediates and Porcupine on the other. I use one 
beater. 

Question: Have you made any tests as between one and two beaters? 

J. L. JeENntnGs .( Fairfax, Ala.): No. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Personally | have not made any experiménts on it, but 
another one of the mills in our group has made an exhaustive test, and as a 
result on their finisher pickers they replaced all their Kirschners with Por- 
cupine beaters. They were troubled before that with naps and balled-up 
fibres. They were making blankets. They claimed it absolutely eliminated 
it, and they replaced every beater in the mill with Porcupine or Buckley 
beaters. 


H. G. AGNEw (Lafayette, Ala.): I am getting ready to experiment now. 
The machine builders have requested that I put this Porcupine beater the 
first beater next to my apron on my breakers and leave my other one as it is. 
That is what they have suggested. I have two breakers. I am going to put 
it in on one, and I was hoping some one had had some experience on the 
thing before I went ahead. I am going to run a test. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Has anybody else any experience with Porcupine beat- 
ers? 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): We had Buckley beaters on the 
opener, and we took them out and put in blade beaters. We took out blade 
beaters on the finishers and put Kirschner beaters in. 

Joun H. HowartuH (Lafayette, Ala.): I have 76 cards and 7,000 spin- 
dies. 

W. C. RycKkman (New Orleans, La-): We have 214 cards and 35,000 
spindles. We have 1,300 looms, and the looms are hungry all the while. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: We will be interested at the next meeting to find out 
what you find out about that. 


1 figure about 55 a week, of ten 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 


Corps in the 'United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 2173 
and 

903 Grant Place N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Popular Winter Resorts 


Delightful winter climate, 
green golf courses, and fishing 
and excellent hotels, Ocean 


Springs, Biloxi, Edgewater Park, 
Gulfport, Pass Christian, Bay St. 
Louis in Lower Mississippi and 
New Orleans, La., on the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

excellent train service wilhoul 
change. Crescent Limited—Pied- 
mont Limited—New Orleans Ex- 
press. 


Southern Railway System 


City Ticket Office, 
237 West Trade Street, 
Telephone Hemlock 20. 


W. F. Cochrane, 
City Tieket Agent 


KR. H. Graham, 
Division Pasenger Agent 
Charlote, N. C. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and. 
Careful Attention 


LABOR 
CosTs 


REDUCED 


Slight variations in yarn are 


magnified in labor costs. Give 
vour mill employees a known 
factor to work with and 
speed of handling becomes a 
matter of routine. Do your 
‘xperimenting on the testing 


not in the mill. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCER.!. 
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It’s a simple matter to 
collect the dirt 


THERE it is, all the dirt the vibrating blades have 


removed . . . eornered in 


. slubs, bunches, knots. . 
the individual waste can that’s slung under each 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. It’s a simple matter to collect 
the dirt from a line of these waste receptacles. You 
can do it in less time than it takes to clean out a box or 


trough serving a group of working cleaners. 


And when you let this new Eclipse be the “policeman 
of the Winder,” you can bank on it nabbing every piece 
of foreign matter that comes jaunting along with your 
yarn. Incidentally, it’s built stronger, simpler . . 
and you'll find it considerably lower in price. Let us 
send you an Eclipse on trial . . . or give you a demon- 


stration. Write us. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Makers of the Eclipse-Van Ness Random Dyer 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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Joun H. Howartu (Lanett, Ala.): When you run that test, you ou.), 
to make your application for membership in the Arkwrights. When | 
run that test through and make a thorough report to the Arkwrights | 
can be a member of the Arkwrights. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: You are only going to conduct that test on the brea: >, 
picker? 

H. G. AcnNew (Lafayette, Ala.): 1 am going to take it on through. 
shop requests that I put it next to my apron, but | am going to take it 
through. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Is there any other question now to be suggested? 

Card Stripping 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): When we strip our cards, I beli: \» 
it has become customary to allow some of the sliver to run on the floor «. 
fore patching up the ends. I want to know, if possible, just how much i. 
necessary to run on the floor after stiipping before the sliver becomes 
normal weight again. 

H. G. Acnew (Lalfayette, Ala.): 1 have made no test of that. We ir 
to make them run it on the floor, but I don’t think they run it long enou:) 

A Member: We find that it is well to run one card ahead. 

H. G. AcGNew (Lafayette, Ala.): We let them go 2% cards before ., 
put up. We let it run while we are stripping 2% cards. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: And you get even sliver? 

H. G. AcNew (Lafayette, Ala.): No; it will help it. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: The sliver will be pretty close to standard weight? 

H. G. Acnew (Lafayette, Ala.): Nearer than it would be otherwise. _ 

Ropert W. Puicip (Atlanta, Ga.): You don’t think it would be of ad. 
vantage to let it run longer? 

H. G. AGNew (Lafayette, Ala.): 1 expect it would. We strip every othe: 
card. We strip this one, skip this one, and go around that way, and w 
have an idea that helps evenness. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Why, Mr. Agnew? 

H. G. AGNEew (Lafayette, Ala.): 1 don’t know unless it is you get furthe: 


At 


i fe 


away from your card. As those came come off, this one is running uneve 


and this one even. Then, when you doff, the ultimate mixture of your stock 
is better. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: You have got as many uneven slivers going in at th 
same time? 

H. G. AGNEw (Lafayette, Ala.): Well, you have got at least three good 
cams running in. 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): Tell us about that continuous 
stripper, Mr. Mangum. 

Z. H. MAncuM (Birmingham, Ala.): I am not able to do that. We hac 
one card that we could get pretty near an even sliver from. We have hac 
that on about six or eight months, and we are very much impressed. \\' 
doubted the feasibility of it. We have it only on one card. We have mace 
tests from that card several different times, and the information we have 
from that card is that it is just about what is claimed for it. Our tests bore 
Mr. Belger out in his statement. 

Question: What is the condition of your cylinder? 

Z. H. Mancum (Birmingham, Ala.): We thought it would dull it, and 
we started to grind it about twice as often. Mr. Belger came in and sugges'- 
ed that it was wrong, that we should not do it. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Did he suggest burnishing? 

Z. H. MancumM (Birmingham, Ala.): Yes. So far as our observation «n¢ 
tests go, we got just as good results from it. The breaking strength is pro 
portionately higher as the weight increases. We are taking about 1 13-10 
per cent heavier roving from that than we did from one we had, and alms! 
144 per cent more than we did from another. We have variations betwee" 
certain cards. The average would run 1% per cent heavier from the Bel! 
card than from the other two. The breaking strength was proportiona(:!) 
higher for the spun yarn from the Belger card than the other, not more t)2! 
the increase would justify, however. So far as the looks of the web in fron! 
of the cards is concerned, I could see no difference between that and °") 
other well ground card. The long fibres were fewer. He claimed it wou!l¢ 
take out those long fibres, and our observation is that we have fewer | "2 
fibres from the fact that we do away with the flat strip. 

Joun H. HowartuH (Lanett, Ala.): The only test we have made on i > 
far was in the weight, and we find that that varied. You might say t'' 
we would test today, and it might be a little heavier sliver, and the next ‘“) 
it might be the same, but the most thorough test was in the showing up 
the cloth. We took six pieces of cloth off of the Belger and one just ordia!'") 
work. We put them on the table and have pepole pick them up. ‘So ™ 
would pick out the Belger and others didn’t pick it out, as they didn’t -« 
enough difference to show. We have not gotten to the end of it yet. We 
think there is something in it. 


H. G. AcnNew (Lafayette, Ala.): What about the cost? 


Joun H. Howartn (Lanett, Ala.): They claim it will pay for itseli '" 
about 18 months. I don’t know what the cost is. 


Question: How often do you grind it? Do you skip a time? 
Answer: We skip a time. 
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JouN H. Howartn (Lanett, Ala.): We had a young fellow down there 
orking on it. He is there yet, unless he left Friday, doing some work on 
_ going over it. I left him in charge of Mr. Jennings. He had some other 
ay he wanted to set it, to do something with it. I really think there is 
mething in it. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Is there any other question you want to ask about 


nat, Mr, Ryckman? 


W. C, RyckMAN (New Orleans, La.): I think not. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Is it necessary to bring a card to complete stop to get 
‘{icient stripping? 

Z. M. MAncum (Birmingham, Ala.): What kind of stripping? 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Roller. 

W. Y. Harrison (Laurel, Miss.): Going around over the country, | 
ave found out that I didn’t get efficient stripping by overspeeding. If you 
et your card run along slow, it makes it better than if it went in there at 50 
| 60 revolutions. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Are there any other questions? Is there anything else 
nybody wants to bring up now? Time is getting along pretty fast. 


Thanks to Georgia Men 


Z. H. Mancum (Birmingham, Ala.): I would like to ask some one who 
; qualified to make some expression of appreciation to the Georgia men for 
‘heir continuous courtesy in asking the Alabama men to attend their meet- 
ngs. I notice some of the Alabama men attend those meetings pretty reg- 
ularly, but I have not been attending, and yet those fellows send me invita- 
‘ions continuously, and I think they are due some recognition from this body 
| men for the courtesy of these invitations they continually send us. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: I think you have expressed our feelings about the 
situation. I certainly agree with you that they have been more than cour- 
‘cous and htoughtful in extending us these invitations. We would like for 
\ir. Philip to convey that thought from this body to the Georgia men at 
their next meeting, and at that meeting we would like for “Bob” to convey 
to those men the suggestion that we would be more than delighted to have 
them at our meetings. 

RoBERT W. Purvip (Atlanta, Ga.): They are meeting on the 20th in 
\tlanta, and we will be more than pleased to have anybody here attend that 
meeting. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: If there is nothing further to come before the house, | 
suppose it is in order to have a motion for adjournment. However, if any- 
body else has anything to bring up, we willi discuss it. 


Layout for 40s Filling 


Question: We are trying to make 40s filling out of 74-inch cotton. What 
would be a good lineup as far as weights and drafts and so forth are con- 
cerned? 

(The member asking this question gave an outline of data to the meeting, 
and one or two of the gentlemen present stated that they would send to him 
in writing a suggestion as to a proper lineup.) 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Are there any other subjects to be brought up for 
discussion? 

Size of Trumpet 


W. M. Privett (Stonewall, Miss.): 1 would like some information as to 
the proper sized trumpet for a.66-grain sliver. We have ‘4th. We are fig- 
uring on changing and putting in a new kind. 

W. C. RycKMAN (New Orleans, La.): I think that is too deep for almost 
everybody. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: The biggest trouble I have with trumpets is this va- 
‘lation in size. 

W. M. Privetr (Stonewall, Miss.): Do you think th-inch hole in the 
‘rumpet is all right? 

W. C. Ryckman (New Orleans, La-): To the best of my recollection 
curs is 4g, and we run 66-grain sliver. 

C. C. Copp (Geneva, Ala.): I think % is too small. We run 50-grain 
silver and have \%. 

W. M. Privettr (Stonewall, Miss.): If you went to. a heavier trumpet, 
‘ou would make it larger? 

C. C, Cops (Geneva, Ala.): Yes. 

W. M. Privett (Stonewall, Miss.): What would you judge would be 
about right? 

C. C. Copp (Geneva, Ala.): About 3-16. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: I should judge it is largely a matter of experimenting. 

Are there any further questions to come up? If there is nothing further 
(o come up, the meeting is now adjourned. 

We trust everybody will be back at the next meeting. If every man here 
today comes to the next meeting, together with the others who will be there, 
we will be confident of a fine attendance, and we certainly expect to see all 
of you back in the Fall. 

(For list of those present at this meeting, see Page 43) 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 
build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bhdg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


Attendance ‘at Dyers, Bleachers and 
Finishers Meeting 


Among those who attended the Buck, 


meeting of the Dyers, Bleachers, Arnold. 
Finishers and Mercerizers Division N. 4. 

of the Southern Textile Association Campayner, 
were: 
Allen. R. H.. Dyer, Roberdel Mig. Uo. 


No. 2, 
Allen, W 
Mig. 


Black, 


Co., Rockingham, N. 
Anderson, M. R., 
Charlotte, N. 
Anderson, W. 3S 
Specialty 
Barker, 
River 
Barnhardt, Wm. H.., 
anese Corp. of America, Charlotte, 
N. U. 
Bennet, 
Elon College, N. C. 
Walter, 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rockingham, N. 


Clark, 


Casev Hedgen Co., 
Salesman. Carolina 
Jas. T.. Jr. Supt. Green 
Mie. Co. Tuxedo, N. U. 

Salesman, Cel- 


Dyer, (ossipee Mills, Inc. 


Salesman, Carolina Co.. 


Hoffman & Co.. 


. Supt.. 
Concord, N. C. N.C. 
Chatham, J. H.., 
Spinners Processing 
_L. Overseer Dyeing, Leak N. ©. 
. Editor, Southern Tex- 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Henry B., 


tile Bulletin, 
Constable, 
DuPont de Nemours & Co... Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. . N. &. 
Converse, Sherman, Overseer Dye- 

ing, Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 
Coplin, J 

Greenville, 
Cosby, . 
. Greensboro, N. C. 
. V.-Pres., 
Wadesboro, N. €. 
Crayton, 


Lovington, 
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Dorton. 


E.. Jr. Salesman, 


charlotte, 
Greenville, 


Brown Mie. 


Dyer and Mercerizer, 
Spindale, ine Co. 


Edwards, J. O., 
ton Mills, Monroe, N. ©. 
. Supt. Dvemg, E. M. 
Mills, Burlington, N. &. 
Laboratory Supt. Crba 
Greensboro, N. 
Feimster, E. 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Dyer, Monaghan Mills, Ga. 
S. C. 


Ephiand, 
Salesman, E. 1. “Holt Plaid 


H. P. Fausi. 
Ine.. 


Forney, ©. 


Asst. Me Cleveland 


r.. Ciba Co.. 
Wade Mfg. 


DuPont Company. 


Dean, Geo. A., Sou. Mer., 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il. 
Desmonds, 8. 
Co., 
ding Brown Mfg. 
Co.. Cone 


Duckworth, J. ¢ 


Dunn. D. €.. Salesman, 


Easley, J. H.. Chemist, N. 
Salisbury, N. ©. 
Supt., Icemorlee Uol- 


Mill and 
Lawndale, N. C 
Franklin, Jerome, Salesman, DuPont 
Co., Chariotte, 


Geddie, E. C., Supt. Dveing, 


A. E. Staley 


Salesman. Carolina 
“Charlotte. 


hg Klipstein & Co., 


5. 


Charlotte, 


Finish- 


Overseer Dyeing, 


House, 
Power 


Mer. Dye 


Bonds, W. M. Bleacher, Irene Fin- Charlotte, N. C, Mills. Erwin, N.C. 
ishing Works, Gaffney, 8S. U. Currie, Roberdel Mfg. Co.. No. Gienn. R. W.. Ciba Go.. Inc. 
Brennen, L. A. Overseer, Stonecul- Rockingham, N. C. Greensboro. N. C. 
ter Mills, Spindale, N. ©. Dabbs, Sales Mgr. E. I. Du- Goeller, Harold L., Salesman, Stein, 
Brooks, .Chas. Asst. Treas., Char- Pont de Nemours & Charlotte, Hall & Co. Charlotte, N. C. 
lotte, N. ©, N. C, Graham, Peter, Dyer, Carolina Dye- 
Brooks. Clyde K.. toy her, Kerr Dalton, L., Southern Sales, ing and Winding Co., Mt. Holly, 
Bleacherv, Concord, U Viscose Co., Charlotte, N. C. N. CG. 
Brown, H. H., Supt. st Mig. Danieley, Finisher, Pilot Cot- Green, L. E., Salesman, DuPont Co, 
Co., No. 2, Rockingham, N. C. ton , Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. 
Buck. Robert E., Sou. Mer., Arnold, Davis, *. Asst. Mer. Consoli- Gregg, L. A.. Demonstrator, DuPont 
Hoffman & Co., Charlotte, N. C. dated ‘Textile Corp, Raleigh, N. C. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Grier, W. H., Overseer Finishing, 
*acific Mills, Lyman, C. 

Griffin, Ira L.. Mer., Stein, Hall « 
Co., Charlotte, N. 

Haddock, Paul F., A. Klipstein & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Hafner, J. H.. Finishing, Lrene Fin- 
ishing Works, Inc., Gaffney, 38. ©. 

Harris, J. Jr., Production Fore- 
man. Lnion Bleachervyv, Greenville. 

Hartley, John, Salesman, Dyestuffs. 
Chariotte, N. 

Hill, D. H.. Associate Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. 

Houston, B. F., Salesman,. Wm. C. 
Robinson & Son Co. Baltimore 
Md. 

Howard, J. M.. Demonsirator, 
Pont Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hughes, Paul N., Dyer, Consolidate 
Textile Corp., Raleigh, N. C 

Huiton, G. S., Dyer, Gregg Dyeing 
Co., 5. C 

Hulocker, P. A., Dyer, Kerr Bleach- 
ing and Co. Coneord. 
N. G. 

Isley, L. Asst. Dyer, 
No. 3, Cooleemee, nN. ©. 

Isley, H. B.. Overseer Dyeing, Erwin 
Mill No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C. 


Erwin Mil! 


Ivey, W. R.. DuPont Co., Charlotte. 
N, U. 
Jaeger, Robert W., Research Engi- 


neer, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
James, Edwin F., Carolina Dyeing 
and Winding Co., Mt. Holly, N. | 
Jones, J. E.. Salesman, A. E. Stalev 

Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Sonoco Introduces the 


“Velvet Surface Cone” 


for Silk Yarns 
Artificial Sik Yarns (of all 
kinds) and for fine numbers 
of Mercerized, Gassed aiid 
Singed Cotton Yarns 


Note that the Full traverse 
m has been retained and all 
Ja, slippage and distortion of fibers 


eliminated. 


Parallel Tubes also may ordered 
with the Senoco Velvet Surface 


X-Ray View of 8" Package: Unexcelled pack- 

es are assured by the use of Sonoco Parallel 
Taubes on high-speed, friction - drive Winders or 
Winders of any type. 


512 BOOK STORE BLDG. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Hartsville, S.C. 


Rayon Package 


wound on the “Sonoco”’ 
Velvet Surface Cone 


PRopucts Cot Me. 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


W.J. WESTAWAY CO., Lid. 
HAMILTON, 


Patent Applied For 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Kearns, J, T., Finisher, Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
king, T. €. Supt. Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Finishing, Cramerton Mills, 

Cramerton, N. C. 

linck, John, Asst. Supt., Sibley Mfg. 
Co., Augusta, Ga. 

klumple, E. W., 
Ine, 

aneaster, J. L., Dyer, Hartsell Millis, 
Concord, N. C. 
'aPiana, Fred G., Chemist, 
Hall & Co., Charlotte, N. UC. 
_echler, J. Alfred, Sales Rep. The 
Glidden Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

| edbetter, R. E., Cloth Room, Shelby 
Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C, 

_efort, Ernest J.. Salesman, Ciba UCo., 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

Levy, BR. M. Asst. Sales Mgr., Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical UCo., 
New York City. 


Oakite Products, 


PAUL HADDOCK, 
General Chairman 


VicCarty, A. B.. Manager, American 
\niline & Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

McCarty, G, S., Executive, American 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

McKer, John L., Salesman, Cowles 
Detergent Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
VaMahon, Phil., Treas., Textile Mill 

Supply Co., Chhrlotte, N. C. 

McNeely, J. E., Supt. Bleaching and 
Finishing, Erwin Mill No. 3, 
Cooleemee, N. U, 

MacRae, Cameron, Agent, 
Mfe. Co., Concord, N. C. 
Mahoney, John, Dyer, Carhartt 

Overall Co., Rock Hill, 8S. C. 

Mallory, R. T., Overseer Bleaching, 
N. C. Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. U, 

Marlowe, T. A.. Sou. Sales Agent, L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. & 

Marnoch, W. Overseer 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 

VMeisenheimer, Todd B.. Celanese 
Corp. of America, Charlotte, N. C. 

Miller, S. -C., Supt. Bleaching and 
yveing, P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mitchell, Gurton F., Supt., American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 
N, 

Moore, J. E., Salesman, H. FE. Mayer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Moorhouse, 8. H., Sales Manager, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
New York City. 

Morgan, W. B., Supt., Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Elon College, N. C. 

Mullin, Chas. E, Prof, Textile 
Chemistry and Dyeing, Clemson 
College, S. C. 


Arabol 


Dyeing, 
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Mullis, M. B., Chemist and Colorist, 
Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. ©. 

Manney, Roy. Asst. Dyer, Stonecut- 
ter Mills, Spindale, N. 

Newman, Douglas C., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer., DuPont Co., Charlotte, 
N. 

Oliphant, A. D. Sou. Mer., Textile 
World, Greenville, 8. ©. 

Padgett, J. L, Bleacher, Kerr Bleach- 
ery, Concord, N. C. 

Patterson, R. F., Foreman, Cannon 
Mfe. Co., Kannapolis, N ©. 

Pell, J. D.. Caroiina Dyeing and 
Winding Co., Mt. Holly, N. ©. 

Pharr, W. N., Supt., Hartsell Mills 
Co.. Concord, N. C. 

Philip, Robert W., Assovciale Editor, 
“Cotton,” Atlanta, Ga. 

Pierce, E. M., Salesman, 
Inc., New York City. 

Pinkerton, W. C., Technical Service 
Dept., Stein, Hall & UCo., Charlotte, 
N.. 

Potter, C. H., Sec., Green River Mfg. 
Co., Tuxedo, N. 

Rea, H. E., P. H. Hanes Knitting o., 
Winston-Salem, N. . 

Robertson, Julian, Supt., N. ©. 
ishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

Roger, A. F., Dyer, Brown Mfg. Uo, 
Concord, N. 

Rollins, E. M., Representalive, Math- 
ieson Alkali Works, Charlotte, N. 

Rose, H. 
N. C. 

Roufh, E. F.. Sou. Mgr., Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Charlotte, N. C, 

Schenck, J. R., Asst. Supt., N. C. Fin- 
ishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

Slaughter, G. G., Charlotte, N. C. 

Smith, O. A. Overseer Finishing, 
Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, C. 

Smith, Rov, Salesman, A. FE. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il. 

States, L. A., Consulting Engineer, 
American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. €. 

Stirewalt, Jacob, Salesman, D. & M. 
Company, Concord, N. C. 

Stough, Mike, Salesman, A. Klipstein 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Suttle, C. B., Jr., A. Klipstein & UCo., 
Charlotte,. N. C. 

Tatum, C. S&S. Mer. Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 

Taylor, A. E., Overseer, Cannon Mfg. 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 

Ward, G. L., Dyer, Highland lark 
Mill No. 1, Chariotte, N. C. 

Watt, W. W., Jr., Salesman, Ired H. 
White, Charlotte, N. C. 

Webb, R. H., Dyer, Hartsell Mills, 
Concord, N. C. 


Webster, J. A. Finisher, E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. C. 
Wheeler, R. S. Gen. Megr., Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, 
Ga. | 
White, M. G., Second Hand, 
Bleachery, Concord, N. C. 
Willard, W. H., National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Williams, A. D., Asst. Dyer, E. M. 
Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. C. 
Williams, G. A., Supt. Spinners Pro- 
cessing Co., Spindale, N. C. 
Williams, S. H.. Demonstrator, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp. Charlotte, N. 


Ciba Uo. 


W.. Viscose Co. Charlotte, 


Kerr 


Williamson, J. E., Supt. Mill No. 1, 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N. 

Wilson, J. A., Chemist, A. E. Staley 
Mig. Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Woods, W. A., Supt., Delgado Mills, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Wooten, L. E.. V.-Pres., Lestershire 


Spool & Mfg. Go., Charlotte, N. €. 


— 


They May Look Alike— 
But the Difference is Vast 


Leaving the hair on an ordinary check strap doesn’t any more 
make it a Bandaron Check Strap than the addition of a suit of 


clothes makes a man out of a monkey. Without the mark “Sterl- 


ing” to guide them, the purchaser of silverware would be unable 


to distinguish the unreal from the genuine. 


Plated silver looks so much like sterling silver that from the 
standpoint of the appearance there seems little to choose between 
them. Ordinary check straps with the hair on so closely resemble 
the product bearing the name “Bondaron’’ that to the eye one 


check strap may seem to be as good as another. 


But appearances are deceiving—‘all is not gold that glitters’’- 

and the army of “just as good’ merchants leaves nothing but 
dissatisfaction in its train. When a jewelry clerk shows you 
silverware you look for the name “Sterling’’ before you’ buy. 
When a mill supply man offers you check straps insist on seeing 
the name Bondaron. Unless the name is there you won’t get the 


genuine—and if you don’t get the genuine you can’t get Bondaron 


service. 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


“Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Belting and Textile Leathers” 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Every kind of Bobbin or Spool for 
Every Textile Purpose 


Bobbins Spools 

Warp Wooden Head 
Filling With or without 
Automatic Loom Reinforcement 
Winder 
Woolen Vulcanized Fibre 
Worsted Rolls of every 
Silk 
Jute escription 
Rayon 

Card Room Skewers 


Made by 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Because we have our own enameling plant we are able to finish both 
plain and colors promptly 


B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


Textile Grinding Machi meryy 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


The ROY 


Patent 


SHEAR 
GRINDER 


A single grinding device grinds 
both the revolver or flyer blade 
and the ledger blade. 


The Roy PATENT SHEAR GRINDER allows you to take 
care of vour grinding in your own plant, with all the 
accompanying conveniences and savings. Your revolver 
and ledger blade in bad condition can be put in frst class 
working order in a few hours with this Roy GRINDER. 


Complete detailed information will be gladly sent to you 
upon request 
GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 


Everywhere 


in 1868 B. S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy GarinpDers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage 


Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Meet in 
Charlotte 


(Continued from Page 33) 


that the human element is absolutely necessary to successful operation of a 
manufacturing plant. He goes further and says that we may have perfect 
machinery and may have adept hands and may use our brain, but unless we 
put the human heart into the work that we are doing our plant will not be as 
successful as that plant into which the workers do put their heart. Boiled 
down, that means, of course, put your heart inte your job. 

Gentlemen, for the last fifty years in this great section of the country in 
which we live there has been going on one of the greatest industrial compe- 
tions in the textile field that I guess has ever gone on in the history of the 
world. For the first twenty-five years of that race this great Piedmont sec- 
tion was barely able to hold its own, but the last twenty-five years in the 
manufacture of textiles have seen this section come front and forward and 
assume a superior position in the manufacture of textiles, until today I be- 
heve it is a correct statement that we are head and shoulders above any 
other section of the country in the manufacture of this product. (Applause. ) 
Credit for that may be given by some to cheap labor, by others to climatic 
conditions, by others to various reasons; but I say the major part of that 
success is due to the loyalty and co-operation of the all-American men who 
are managing the mills in this great Southland of ours. (Applause.) 

But, gentlemen, your work begins after the goods are manufactured. | 
believe I may be pardoned if I say you are not the manufacturers; you are 
the dyers, the bleachers, the mercerizers, the finishers. When the goods 
come to you ninety per cent of the labor cost has been expended upon them: 
ninety per cent of the material is already in those goods. As those goods 
come to you, get your viewpoint as to what you are going to do with them 
[ ask you, what is your vision of that piece of grey goods? Does that vision 
carry you back to the bale of cotton in its raw state, bulging, very likely, 
out of a torn piece of bagging, and dirty on the bottom? If so, you are 
looking the wrong way. The buyer may buy the best grade of cotton, the 
picker-room man may make good laps, the weaver may turn over to you a 
piece of goods perfect so far as the weaving is concerned: and then is the 
time for you to spend that last ten per cent. -It has been correctly stated 
that the last ten per cent production in the cotton mill represents the profit. 
I say to you the last ten per cent labor cost you put on that goods represents 
the profit. Your vision should not be back to the cotton in the raw state: 
it should be the other way, to this goods in the finished state, in the markets 
ot the cities and the country, in the show windows, if you please, of Macy’s 
and Gimbel’s and John Wanamaker’s—-and, to bring it home to us, in the 
show windows of Efird’s and Ivey’s. You should visualize those -goods in 
the hands of the garment makers. You may, for your better guidance, vis- 
ualize those goods in the hands of the cranky old maid, who knows what she 
is getting. I say to you if those dyes do not bloom out and hit you in the 
face, if the bleach is dull, if the mercerizing is not properly done, you have 
hurt your mill and yourself to that extent. 

Now, gentlemen, the toastmaster has given me the large subject of co- 
operation. It takes co-operation to get the results we want to obtain. We 
have a very good example tonight of this co-operation. We are the guests 
tunight, as you know, of some of the biggest dye corporations and chemical 
corporations and one of the biggest publishing houses in the South. These 
ve and chemical corporations have men—highly trained graduates of textile 
schools, perhaps; if not, perhaps more fortunate, graduates of that grand lod 
school, experience. They are sending these men to your mills to give you 
the benefit of their experience and their advice. I say to you in all serious- 
ness the man who does not listen is out of luck. It is to your advantage to 
listen to these men when they come tc you and learn and put it into practice. 
These men visit your plants unselfishly. They come to you desirous of 
putting over to you the newest thought and the latest thought about mixers. 
etc. Grant that the salesmen who follow them come for a selfish purpose. 
but these men come to talk to you and to help you. The men who represen‘ 
machinery houses come to you, always willing and ready to help you. 
whether you use their machinery or not. We should appreciate it and take 
advantage of it. Our friend, Mr. Clark here, is the publisher of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, and possibly there are representatives of other textile papers 
here tonight. In every issue of these papers there are articles written by 
men well worthy of your attention, well worth your reading, well worth your 
study, well worth applying to your plant. If you do not take advantage ol 
and read those articles you are losing a great opportunity that is ours with- 
out cost. 

Just a few words in conclusion. I have stated that this great section of 
ours down here stands paramount in manufacturing textile goods. I believe 
that firmly. I trust you will pardon me if I say I do not believe we excel in 
dveing, bleaching and finishing as we do in manufacturing. Granted that we 
make, possibly in the mill represented by each man here, just as good goods 
as are made in the East, we have not as a whole reached that pinnacle of 
success that we have reached in manufacturing; and the responsibility of 
bringing up this great section in that respect rests on you. We believe it 
can be brought about and that it will be brought about by you. 
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\ number of vaudeville and musical features added spice and variety to 


dinner program. 
Che meeting 


Saturday was the first regular session of the Dyers, Bleach- 


Finishers and Mercerizers Division since its organization last fall. The 
large attendance and the interest shown in the program indicates that 
Division will prove a strong factor in carrying on the work of the 
‘hern Textile Association. 
(For list of those present at the meeting, see Page 38) 
Textile Week at State _Representatives of the Stafford 
College Company which has developed this 
type of loom and has marketed if 
7” _ successfully for more than a decade. 
ie complete program for re will participate with other textile 
k at the Textile School of N. “ machinery manufacturers and cot- 
College, Raleigh, on March or. ton mill executives in the observ- 
3 as follows: ance of the 100th anniversary of the 
esday, March 27, 9 a. m—I. L. invention of ring spinning by John 
cley, chief cost accountant, Con- Thorp of Providence. Improvements 
idated Textile Corporation, in textile machinery since Thorp’s 
chburg, Va. Subject: “How to jnvention which was the basis of the 
ire re Fabric Costs.” success of the industry in this coun- 
(Oa, m—W. Dean, cotton buy- try, will be described by the speak- 
Roanoke Milis. and Rosemary ers. 

Co., Roanoke Rapids. N. C. Thorp, it is recalled, took out a 
viect: “The Technique of Buy- | patent in 1812 for a hand and water 
- and Assigning Cotton for Use in loom but there is no record as to 

whether or 


low to 


nufacturing.” 
i a. m.—W. R. Catheart, technical 
‘tor, Corn Products Rening Corm- 
v, New York. Subject: arch 
4 Sizing Material.” 

ie 
Figure 


shy 


subject: 
Fabrice 


Langley, 
Individual 


\ ednesday, 


sing for 
A. 


resident, 
harlotte, N. U. 
velopments im 


March 28, 9 a. m.—H. 
Hunter, purchasing agent, Prox- 
tv, White Oak, and other mills, 
eensboro, N. €. Subject: “Pur- 
Mills.” 


m.—William BK. Hodge, vice- 
Parks-Cramer Company, 
Subject: “Recent 
Humidifving.- 


'p. m—John T. Holmes, Southern 
ce, Celanese Corporation, Char- 
N. €. Subject: “Celanesé 


Yarn, Its Uses and Finishing Meth- 


(Thursday, March 29, 9 a. m.—I. L. 
Langley, Subject: “How to Figure 

‘ividual Fabric Costs.” 

a. m—E. C. Morse. chairman, 


\, 


\ Uses Section. 


ite. New York. 


Cotton Textie In, 
Subject: “New 


for Cotton.” 


m.—State College R. O. T. C, 


-imental Review. 


\ 
ry 


‘ary celebration, 
| Slater 


4 p. m—Students exposition. 
p. m—Style Show, Home Eco- 
nics Department, Meredith Col- 


“in co-operation with the Textile 
ool. Fabries used for dresses in 
- stvle show .designed and woven 
students in the Textile School. 
40 p. m.—Textile banquet. 


Shuttle Changing Loom 


le shuttle changing loom is one 
‘he outstanding achievements in 
textile industry which are the 
its of the constant endeavor and 
dy of thousands who have fol- 
ed the American textile pioneers, 
Whom cotton manufacturers plan 
pay tribute at the Thorp Cen- 
April 26th. in the 
Mill, Pawtucket, R. I. It 
‘egarded by textile engineers as 
illustration of the fact that in- 


ntion, at one:time the result of the 


and try method is becoming 
'e and more the conclusion of a 


‘linite purpose. 


not he ever built a loom 
and put it on the market. The first 
power loom built in America, ac- 
cording to avalable records, was con- 
structed in Boston by Francis Cabot 
Lowell, in 1813 
These looms bear 
tion to the present 
looms as the stage coach to the air- 
plane. The type conceived and de- 
veloped by the Stafford Company of 
Readville, Mass... embodies in it the 
principal of changing the shuttle 
automatically instead of changing 
the bobbin in the shuttle. 
The shuttle changing 
cording to the Stafford Company, 
has the best features of the plain 
loom with all its flexibility, in com- 
bination with the unique mechanical! 
principies employed in the auto- 
matic shuttle changing’ features. 
Every moment of the loom is smooth 


the same rela- 
day automatic 


loom, ac- 


and thoroughly mechanecal. In de- 
sign and construction, it combines 
simpitcity and strength thus insur- 
ing maximum production and free- 
dom from mechanical troubles. 


‘This loom with its automatic fea- 
lures actually weaves under plain 
loom conditions, thus preserving the 
art of weaving. Any fabric which 
can be woven on a plain or non- 
automatic loom can be woven on a 
Stafford shuttle-changer. The. na- 
lure of the filling package makes no 
difference, because the filling is in- 
serted in the shuttle and the shuttle 
is threaded before placing it in the 


magazine. A full cop or bobbin, or 
one-half full, will handle just the 
same, 

“It will handle any fine yarns to 
unusual advantage, cotion, silk, rav- 
on or anything else where ease of 
handling is important! or where the 
quality of product is a prime con- 
sideration. Under ordinary condi- 


tions it 1s possible to have weavers 
operate more than double the num- 
ber of looms when shuttle-chaneing 
instead of plain looms are used. The 
precise well-timed movements of the 
shuttle change mechanism replen- 
ishes the filling much more nicely 
than is possible for the best of weav- 
ers to do and the change is made 
without any semblance of an imper- 
fection, a different thine for 


any 
plain loom weaver 


'o accomplish.” 
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kor Better Spinning 


cover top rolls with 


SPINNA CALF 


write for particulars 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
210 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of Roller Sheepskins 


LOOM PICKERS and 


GARLAND Co. SACO, ME. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Mills ‘That Are Using 


D&M 


Special ‘Tallow 


are impressed with the uniform sizing of their 
warps. The result, of course, is 


Better Weaving 


We Also Manufacture 


D & M Finishing Paste Extra 


For Ginghams, Chambrays, Etc. 


Special Materials 


For Rayon Filled Goods or Goods That Are Part 
| Rayon 


D & M Company 


Office and Plant: 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Clean Looms, Good Production, Satished 
Weavers—Means Better Cloth, 


Better Profits. 


You Can Get All of These By Using 


Gum Tragasol 


A PRODUCT OF MERIT 


May we demonstrate for you? 


John P. Marston Company 
lmporters 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Saco-Lowell Shops Show 
Gain 


In.his report to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting, David F. 
Edwards, president of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops said: 

“The audited balance sheet of 
your company submitted herewith 
reflects the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions which have prevailed in the 
textile industry as a whole during 
the past year. Notwithstanding 
these very adverse condilions, how- 
ever, the results of operations dur- 
ing the year just closed are encour- 
aging in their bearing on the com- 
pany'’s future. 

“Excluding from current liabili- 
ties the bank loans which have been 
funded for three vears, the com- 
pany s ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities stood at 89 to 1 on 
December 3ist last as compared 
with a ratio of 88 to 1 on December 
31, 1926 (after giving effect to the 
new financing), and this ratio was 
maintained in spite of the fact that 
large amounts were written off out- 
right and other amounts reserved 
against inventories as will be ex- 
plained later. 

“Cash balances increased during 
the vear by nearly $400,000 and this 
increase has continued into the cur- 
rent year until on March tst last the 
companys cash balances stood al 
$2,383,000. In addition to cash on 
hand there are also $550,000 of notes 
underwritten, which under the plan 
for refinancing, can be issued and 
the proceeds added to the Corbipe inv s 
cash resources when and if needed 

‘It is clear therefore tha’ tiie com- 
pany cash position is exceptionally 
strong and itt has been able to 
operate during the past year under 
most favorable conditions without 
impairing its current assel position. 

“The company’s net worth as of 
December 3ist last shows a reduc- 
tion of about $765,000 as compared 
with December 31, 1926. This re- 
duction is explained by depreciation 
charges for the vear of $387,000 and 
inventory adjustments amounting to 
$439,000, the latter covering obsolete 
and excess materials of doubttul 
vale in no way related to the busi- 
ness of the past year, and there- 
fore not properly chargeable agains! 
operations of the past year. The 
advisability of writing off this sub- 
stantial amount against inventory 
was disclosed by the closing down 
of the Lowell plant and by the care- 
ful analysis of stocks of matenals 
at the other plants, which was made 
at the end of the vear. It can be 
said that the values at which the 
companys inventories are carried 
carried today are sound and con- 
servative. 

“Before depreciation and before 
the inventory adjustments not prop- 
erly chargeable to current opera- 
tions as already explained, but after 
all other charges ,including interest 
amounting to $355,000, the company 
showed a current operating profit 
for 1927 of about $61,000. This fig- 
ure shows an improvement of about 
&500,000 over the corresponding fig- 
ure for 1926. 

“Ata meeting, hela on Wednesday, 
February 1, 1928, your directors vot- 
ed to close that part of the com- 
pany's property in Lowell, Mass.., 
formerly known as the Lowell Ma- 
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chine Shop, and to consolic, 
operations in its three remai: 
plants. This action does not dis 
in any way the operation of Ki'.,) 
Machine Shop, also _ located 
Lowell. The great bulk of the « 
pany’s product is cotton machi 
and very little of this has been m 
during recent years in the plan 
he closed. The consolidation, th 
fore, will cause no interruptio: 
the current production of ceo 
machinery, and in fact will gre 
strengthen the companys abilit, 
handle its business to the best | 
sible - advantage. Production 
worsted and spun silk machin 
will be suspended pending the c: 
pletion of the consolidation | 
eram. 


“A considerable part of the 1 .. 


chinery In the Lowell plant, c: 
prising the best and most mod 
fools 1s being transterred to 
active plants, thus adding to 
economy and efficiency: of th 
operations and msuring the ma 
tenance of the company’s w: 
known high standard of quality » 
precision mm its product. 

“The calculation made by 
management, based upon a 
thorough survey of the compa 
plants and facilities, indicate cl: 
lv that large and permanent say) 
will result from this program 
consolidation. The closing of 
big Lowell plant, comprising al 
875.000 square feet of floor spa 
and carrying necessarily very lars 
overhead charges, will make pu 
ble drastic reductions in the « 
pany s total operating expense. | 
confidently expected that operat 
during the first twelve-month pc: 
following the completion of cous 
dation, will reflect savings. wel! 
excess Of the cost of consolida! 
which is estimated to be $275,000 « 
these savings will continue in e\ 
larger amounts in subsequent y: 
with greater advantage to the c: 
pany s operating results. 

“During the year just closed 
companys organization has been 
duced, co-ordinated and 
ed. Substantial reductions in op 
ating set-up, will be able to main’: 
a strong current asset position 
hold is own until such time as c 
ditions in the industry change 
the better. Already the opinion 
wide-spread that the buying of ' 
machinery for replacement in ¢ 
siderable quantities cannot be 
ferred much longer without serio 
injury to the operating efficiency 
many cotton mills and when t 
buving finally becomes effective | 
company’s business should sh 
marked improvement.” 

Los Angeies, Cal—After a trip 
lexas to investigate the use of | 
cotton sled for harvesting low-gra 
cotton, Prof. E. J. Stirniman, of | 
University of California, has star’ 
work on a similar machine to 
used in the harvesting of col! 
after regular picking season is ¢! 
ed, to save the low-grade part of | 
CLODp. 

Prof. Stirniman believes a §' 
can be developed that will strip | 


bolls from the eotton and bre:: 


them open at the same time. | 
opened bolis with the sleds in u 
in ‘Texas are broken at the g!! 
necessitating the use of equipme! 
for this purpose. 
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THE 
IMPROVED 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Villbury, 


NO NEED 


to fear tendering of 
hbres during drying 
process when the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


are used because these 
alkalies are so soluble 
and rinse so freely 


~ 


nothing remains to 
harm the fibres. 


Ask your supply man 
or write 


"he J Bo FORD CO., Sole Mnfre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Attendance At Birmingham Meeting 


Among those present at the meet- 


ing of the Alabama-Mississippi- 
Louisiana Division of the Southern 
Textile Association were: 


Agnew, H. D., Supt., LaFayette Col- 
ton Millis, LaFayette, Ga, 

Atherton, W. R., Carder and Spir- 
ner, Cowikee Mills, Union Springs, 
Ala. 


Atkins, 8S. W., Night Supt.. W. A. 
Handley Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala. 
Barrett. T. H. Qwerseer W eaving., 
Strowd-Holcombe Co., Birming- 


ham, Ala. 
Bramlette, C. 
W. A. 
Ala. 
Brown, J. R., Supt., Stonewall Cotton 
Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 
Bryant, C. C.. Overseer Spinning, 
Indian Head Mills, Cordova, Ala. 
Byers, James L., Supt. Avondale 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 

Carter, J, E.. Southern Mills Corp. 
Munford, Ala. 

Cobh, C. C.. 
neva, Ala. 

Cook, R. Sr.. Welford 
ment, Lanett Mill, Lanett, 

Cook, D. S. Agent, Pepperell 
Co., Opelika, Ala. 

Crawtord, J. Stein, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C, 

Crusselle, Edward, Official Reporter, 


Oversee! 


Carding, 
Handley Mfg. 


Roanoke. 


UO.. 


Supt. and Manager, Ge- 
Depart- 
Ala. 

Mig. 


Hall & 


Southern Textile Association, At- 
lanta. Ga. 
Dunn, BE. Supt., Avondale Mills 


Sviacauga, Ala. 

DuPre, W. T.. Overseer 
Indian Head Mills, Cordova, 

Edmunds, J. T.. 
Mills, Pell Cily, Ala. 

Enloe, Page. Asst. 
Handley Mfg. Co. 

Farnham, Lant C., 
ger, American 
Sedalin, Mo. 

Funderburk, L. A., Supt., New Cane- 
brake Cotton Mill, Uniontown, Ala. 

(zinter, O. P.. Carder. Slandard—Coosa 
Thatcher Co., Piedmont, Ala. 

Gregg, J. M. Secretary, Southern 
Textilé Association, Charlotte, N. 

Harris, S. H., Asst. Supt., Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Piedmont, Ala. 

Harrison, W. Y., Supt., Laurel Mill, 
Laurel, Miss. 

Haslam, Geo, P., 
(Loosa-Thatcher 
Ala. 

Hazlewood, W. P.. Manager, Adelaide 
Mill, Anniston, Ala. 

Henderson, J: F., Supt., Opelika Mfg. 
Lo., Opelika, Alta. 

Higginbotham, W. H., Salesman, N. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New York. 

Holcombe, H. H., Pres. and Mer., 
Strowd, Holcombe Cotton Mill, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Horton, J. B., Cloth Room and Nap- 
per, Buck Creek Cotton Mill, Si- 
luria, Ala. 

Howarth, John H., Asst. Supf.. 
nett Mills, Lanett, Ala. 

lowell, J. N., Supt., Southern Mills 
CLOrD.., Oxtord, Ala. 

Jennings, Jas. L., Asst. Supt., Fair- 
fax Mill, Fairfax. Ala. 

Jones, John B., Production Manager, 
Shawmut MI, Shawmut, Ala. 


Roanoke. Ala. 
Dist. Sales Man- 
Disinfecting 


Standard- 
Piedmont. 


Agent, 


La- 


Lanier, H. L., Representative, Na- 
Lional Ring Traveler Co. Shaw- 


mut, Ala. 
Layfield, G, W., Asst. Supt.. LaFay- 


Weaving, 
Ala. 
Avondale 


Supt. W. A. 


ette Cotton Mills, Inc.. 
Ala. 

Loner, J. D. formerly with Dwight 
Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala. 

Lovill, V. W., Supt., Merrimack Mig. 
Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

MacAuley, John D., Sr., Foreman No. 
2 Spinning and Twisting, Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Piedmont, 
Ala. 

McLemore, J. M., Supt., Talladega 
Cotton Factory, Talladega. Ala. 
Mangum, Z. H., Supt., Avondale 

Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Martin, W. H., Young & Vann Sup- 
pity Co., Birmngham, Ala. 

Miller, G. W., Oversee 
California Cotton Mill, 
town, Ala. 

Miller, H. B., Supt. 
Mill, Florence, Ala. 


LaFayette, 


Winding, 
Union- 


Cherry Cotton 


Miller, M. V., Overseer Spinning 
Day), Strowd-Holcombe Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Mims, VY. Overseer Spinaing, 


Avondale Mills, Sycamore, Ala. 
Morrow, Harry, Salesman, 
Sykes Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 
Nipper, J. W., Supt. Florence 
ton Mills, Florence, Ala. 
Osteen, Wm. T., Rrpesentative, Sey- 
del Chemical Co., Griffin, Ga. 
Phillips, J. L., Representative, South- 


Joseph 


ern ‘Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
N. 

Phillips, J. T.. Supt.. Buck UCreék 
Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


Philip, Robert W., Assoeiate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, 

Pierson, Jno. W., Birmingham, Ala. 

Piper, F. R., Asst. Supt., Fairfax Mill, 
Fairfax, Ala. 

Plowden, Belton C., Mfgrs. Sales Agt.. 
Textile Mill Supphes, Griffin, Ga 

Pratt, Otlo, Representative, Edward 
H. Best & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Price, H. S.. Overseer Cloth Room. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville. 
Ala. 

Privett, W. M., Overseer Carding, 


Stonewal| 
Miss. 
Powell, J. E., Shipping Dept., South- 
ern Mills Corp., Munford, Ala. 
Reynolds, T. B., Supt., Margaret 
Mill, Huntsville. Ala. 

Ryckman, Wm. C., Supt., Lane Cot- 
ton Mills Co.. New Orleans, La. 
Stover, Chas. G., Salesman. Corn 
Products Greenville, 
Stribling, J. W., Atlanta Agent, Uni- 
versal Winding Uo., Atlanta. Ga. 


Cotton Mills, Stonewall. 


(4)... 


Strother, C. J.. Overseer. Shawmu! 
Mill, Shawmut. Ala. 
Strother, C. J.. Foreman. New Or- 


leans, La. 
Sutton, L. Supt... Anniston Cord- 
age Anniston, Ala. 

Taylor, C. G., Sou. Agent, Nationa! 
King Traveler Co., Gaffney, S. C. 
Tisdale, W. E.. Carder, Buck 
Cotton Mill, Siluria, Ala. 
Watson, Dave G., Carding and Spin- 
ning, Cowikee Mills, Eufaula. Ala. 
Wellman, Walter M. Seec’y§ and 
Treas., The Margaret Mill. Hunts- 

ville, Ala. 


Creek 


Williams, Bazzle, Overseer Cloth 
Room, W. A. Handley Mfg. Co.. 
Roanoke, Ala. 

Wooten, L. E.. Vice-Pres.. Lester- 


shire Spool & Mfg. Co., Charlotte. 
nN. CG. 

Yelverton, V. Overseer 
Weaving, California 
montown, Ala. 


Twine & 


Cotton Mill. 
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STANDARD 


HOT FORGED 
CUT THREAD 


LOOM BOLTS 


Are Manufactured Especially for 


Textile Machinery 


They will outwear ¢ommon bolts, 


which fewer 


and 
Lower Costs 
Ask Your Dealer 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. 1 


means breakdowns 


Our Special 
Trial Offer 
Allows You 
to Make a 
Full Test of 


MOCCASIN 
BUSHINGS 


Write for a catalog fully de- 
scribing the remarkable patent- 


ed principle that makes the 
Moccasin Oj! Distributing 
Busning the most successful 


and practical bushing ever de- 
signed, also fet us tell you about 
our Special Trial Offer which 
allows you to test the Moccasin 
Oil Distributing Bushing in 
your own plant without risk or 
obligation. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHAT TANOOOA TENN. 


1 SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


PIN * af 7 
> 


4 
4 
; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
j 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS 


— 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 
Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 


= 
| 
| = 
| 
| 
| 
Mass. 
DIAMOND FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS |} 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
483 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Chicago 
Cincinnati 


St. Joseph 
Shanghia (China) 
Minneapolis 


Baltimore 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
55 Leonard St.. New York 


Philadeiphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtucket, R. |}. 
Selling Agents for 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 
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Cotton Goods 


A—— 


New York.—There was a slightly 
more active market for print cloths 
and sheetings at the lower prices 
last week. Most orders. covered 
rather small quantities wanted for 
delivery in March and April. A few 
orders for the second quarter of the 
year were reported. Sheeting pur- 
chases by the bag trade was rather 
small. 

Trade in domestics continued on 
a steady basis, but only a few orders 
of large size were reported. The 
best demand continued for printed 
wash fabrics. Ginghams and bleach- 
ed goods were siow and there was 
little business in bedspreads. 

Heavy goods for the manufactur- 
ing trades sold fairly well. Vers 
little new ‘business in tire fabrics 
was noted, but most mills have good 
orders on hand. 

The business done on sheetings 
was limited to small filling-in quan- 
tities, on which prices held fairly 
steady, though small amounts were 
obtained at the levels which recent- 
ly applied to larger sales or con- 
tracts. Buyers covered on 36-inch 
3-yard at 10%c; 37-inch 3.50-yard, 
9c; 37-inch 4-yard, 7%c; 31-inch 5- 
yard, 6%c; 36-inch 5-yard, 36- 
inch 5.50-vard, 6%; 40-inch 2.85-vard, 
10%c; 40-inch 2.50-vard, 12%c: 40 
squares 6.15-yard, 55%c. 

The demand for tire fabric was 
moderate and a few contracts were 
placed. A number consider’ the 
basis on 23s 5-3 carded peeler cords 
is 45c for standard makes. 

Better interest in dobby broad- 
clothe developed in a few centers. 
This has included both combed and 
carded qualities, but particularly 
the latter. Mills have been indicat- 
ing for some time past that they 
have needed dobby business, but a 
number have hestiated to mee! some 
of the low prices. which buyers sug- 
gested. This week most of the bids 
have been at around a basis of 45 
cents a pound. The understanding 
was that some 100x60s: had been 
moved on contract at around that 
price. Two or three centers stated 
that 45 cents is 2 or 3 cents under 
what they would entertain and that 
even at the higher price they would 
only be breaking even. Earlier in 
the week there had been business in 
a couple of thousand vards of comb- 
ed broadcloth dobbies. 

There have been small orders 
placed for combed lawns and some 
of the carded constructions have 
also sold. While one or two mills 
are nicely taken care of on combed 
broadcloth 128x68s into the immedi- 
ate future others have been able to 
supply buyers with the moderate 
quantities which they have been in 
need of during the last few days. 
The price of this construction has 
held between 15%e and 17%c, with 
i64%c up cloths preferred. 

Small fine goods orders have been 
coming in more frequently than they 
were a short time ago. The tone is 
said to be improving with the bet- 
terment on the basis of broader fin- 
ished cloths activity. Various fac- 


tors find little satisfaction in tl, 
total of yardage they are sellin. 
though they are kept busier tha 
they were in quoting on inquirie. 
A number of mills have been di: 
posing of more than their capacit, 
but this is figured on the basis « 
curtailment which varies from 20 | 
above 50 per cent in some depar'! 
ments or plants. 

Sales for the week in the Fa 
River print cloth market were a) 
proximately 20,000 pieces, due | 
continued scattered trading _:: 
small lots. The goods market ha- 
been abnormally quiet during (th: 
period. In some cases shading » 
prices has been noted and conside: 
able haggling has resulted whe 
buyers endeavored to impress the) 
ideas on mills. 

Curlailment has been heavy du: 
ing the week with indications mo: 
loom activity will prevail next wee! 
Curtailment has prevented any gre 
accumulation of stocks and eve 
with the demand very light the: 
has been little piling up of goods. 

A feature of the market is tha 
mills will not consider putting in ce 
tain constructions which indicate 
loss. It is considered better bus: 
ness to allow looms to lie idle tha: 
operate on business of this cha 
acter. The result has been increa; 
ing loom idleness. 

Cotton goods prices were as fo 
lows: 


Print cloths, 38-in., 64x64s.. 57 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 5a, 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 54, 
Gray g’ds, 38%4-in., 64x64s.. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8° 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10° 
Dress ginghams 
Brown sh'tgs, 4-yd., 56x60s 10 
Brown sheetnigs, stand. ... 2%, 
Tickings, 8-oz. ........ *21a24 
Denims ........ is 
Staple ginghams, 27-in......... 10 
Kid finished cambrics ... 84a 
Standard prints ..... 


Brown sheetings, 3-yd..... M4 


Georgia Mills Increase 
Production 


Columbus, Ga.— Columbus Manu 
facturing Company has resumed |' 
former schedule of 55 hours day ru: 
of five days, 10 hours each, with on: 
half day of five hours on Saturday) 
They operated also five nights p: 
week at 141 hours each night. Th 
plant was approximately 75,000 spi! 
dies, manufacturers sheelings an: 
up until its resumption of full tim: 
operation was running 50 hours eac! 
shift, that is five days of 10 hour: 
and four nights or 11 hours with on 
night of six hours Friday nights. 

The Highland Cotton Mills, ° 
Griffin, which have been runnins 
only 50 hours per week now 4a! 
operating 55 hours. 

Eagle and Phoenix Mills, wil! 
about 65,000 spindles which have 
been stopping on Friday nights sinc’ 
Christmas, resumed operations 0! 
Saturday in several of the depar' 
ment, 


| 


+ 
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= 
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The Yarn Market CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Yarn 

iadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- Southern Single Warps 
; » week. The strengthening of 12s "i 33 1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
f prices seemed responsible | 33% 

» somewhat larger inquiry and 20s 3414 


frequent sales noted on Fri- 495 — 46 H 
nd Saturday. Prices were held : Southern Two-ply Warps. un 
8 


. game basis as those of the 49. 


> soma time ___...._. Last Longer, Make ronger Yarn, 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
4 warn (re are wai th ded Y on Cones. 
most yarn consumers are wait- ,, Sovthern “—_- 284% vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
and inquiring. Stocks by 10s Manufactured only by the 
consumers are understood to - --- 
31 
ry low and almost all yarn sold iés 31% National Ring Traveler Co. 
inted for quick delivery. The 208 ----------- 3% Providence, R. 
ng mills continued to buy mod- 2% 34 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, WN. C. 
amount of yarn in small quan 
lers were chiefly of the 5,000 Southern Two-ply 
class or less, although 2s 46 
os have been received for lots | 
36s 514 
35,000 pounds or thereabouts. 38s. _. 52% General Offices and Plant 
| irly all eases current business 4° 
| ; 50s 62 t 
on on for quick shigment, und Rockford, [11.,U.S.A. Knotters 
ding to advices received from 7% . 
85 Lingham, Mass. yi 
South, it appears that spinners. single Vare on Framing Warp Tying Machines 
na position to comply with vir- Cones. Green ville, 
and specified delivery date. 


1 Warp Drawing Machines 
changes have been recorded Automatic Spoolers 
e carded yarn price list. While 18s 41 


market for raw material has ait Aligh Speed Warpers 
vn siens of greater stability 24s _ 

the first of the month, spin- 

quotations, it is pointed out, 30s rt i 

failed to firm up, it being said 388 = 

the condition of orders on hand 40s 53 
iis time will not permit any 30s ~ 

ser tone to yarn quotations. 70s 82 

reports indicate that many 88 

are not booked beyond four 20s 50 

s ahead. On the other hand, 20s 62 

lirmness in cotton prices, it is 

ied, should check further de- 60s oe , 85 


70 
ion Of yarn values. 


‘hile to a certain degree some Frost Prool Closets 


is being held up due to the : 
ily of buyer and seller to reach Carolina Mills Co. 


Over 400,000 giving satisfac- 


agreements, the principal fac- Incorporated 
ntering into recession of busi- — : tion. Save water; Require no 
now in its third month, is the Gaffney, S. C.—The Carolina Mills pit; Simple in the extreme. 
uty yarn consumers experi- Company, a selling organization with a clad 4 Th d . bl , ] 
in landing any particular vol- headquarters at Gaffney, has been | e most durable water closet 
ol new business. granted a charter. This company ‘ made. In service winter and 
Southern Single Skeins. has been in operation for a year and | 4 
~~--+--~--- hs handles draperies, table linens and | summer. 
other mill products. The capital is . . 
30% a 
31% $2,500. M. C. Hardin is president and Enameled roll flushing rim 
354,  ‘reasurer and Margaret S. Hardin, bowls. 
36% vice-president and secretary. | 
38 
Nek 48 Heavy brass valves. 
Southern Two-ply Skeins 
Sy, MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN Strong hardwood seat. 
Through The : 
+H Bulletin Want Department i Heavy riveted tank. 
32: 
35. | Read in more than 95% of the [ »  Malleable seat casting will not 
36% Southern Textile Mills k 
| at 38 Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion Peak. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE SOLD BY JOBBERS EVERYWHERE 


illiam & York Wilson, Inc. Webster & Wilson, Inc. *, 


a cnal representative in the West to find the cotton which milts 
“'@ for. Wire us your wants. 


ELE, 
(TES 
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Want Department Wooden Boxes, Box Shooks 


Wirebound Boxes 


Position Wanted BARGAINS IN REBUILT Ag of 
As carder and spinner. Now em- MOTORS AND ELEC. Ay 


ployed. 22 years experience. TRICAL EQUIPMENT 
References from present em- | 
ployees. Good reason for making Glow's Bargain Stock List No. 36 
change. Age 45. Married. Strictly Contains Over i000 
temperate. Sign T. G. H., care Motors, Generators and Electrical CORRUGATED BOXES 
Southern Textile Bulletin. Equipment. Stock list FREE. 
Write for it loday. “Glow s 
Guarantee is like a Government! D | M | > & ( | | 
Position Wanted Bond.” Prompt shipment. The AVID ° KA OMPANY, NC, | 
have had YS years experrence old rehable electrical machinery ‘ 
in carding, spinning and machine house. In business since 1905. 
hop. 10 years as overseer. Would tHE GLOW ELECTRICAL CO, Richmond, Va. 
like to hear from any mill in need IS Kast 2nd Street, Dept. 1-4, Cin- 
of a man for either department cinati, Ohio. 


Address F. V. A. care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 


No Loss of Production on 


Robert Hayes 


Information as to whereabouts of 


Wanted above party will be appreciated. BELIING---PICKERS-—-STRAPPING 
Position as superintendent of All made exactly to your order. 
weaving mill, Or oarder and epin- on forehead. We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
ner in large mill. Go anywhere. end wenader Ase he 
Satisfactory reference furnished Consult us before buying new. 
as to character and: ability. ton Mills Dealers in 
tile Bulletin. SHEEP and -SKINS 

ROLLER CLOTH—BE | MENT 
Wanted COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 

Wanted Posilion as local manager of a Carolina Agents for 
osition as overseer weaving. Ten good mill, experienced in receiy- 
m ars experience “Now employed, ing cotton, payroll work, invoic- American Bobbin Co. 
I est of references from presen! ing, shipping, labor costs, produc- 
and past employees. Plain or | J tion reports, etc. Now empoyed. GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 
fancy. Address W. gc... carte address WwW. 5. 1., care soutnern Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, lextile Bulletin. 


Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. Textile Sulphuric Acid 
BOSTON 


Made specially for the textile industry 
Textile Winding M achinery Tank Cars—Drums or Carboys 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
| I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Southern | 
| Agricultural Chemical Corp. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


WW Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


. 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finishb- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 564 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta. Ga. 


US. AWS 
RING TRAVELER —~ 4 — 
| | 
SG 
LL LLL LL LLL 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
.hieh will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 


- subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


-eau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices 
all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


onts for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
reau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
nnected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


.NT position as superintendent or 
-erseer carding. Also experienced in- 
vector, ecard clothier and overhauler. 
-ow employed by large group of mills. 
an also run spinning. No. 5409. 


\NT position as superintendent or 
verseer weaivng. Splendid education 
udging from letter), experienced and 
-ith good references. No. 5410. 


\NT - position as superintendent’ or 
-erseer weaving. Good fancy weaver. 

years experience in the various de- 
irtments. No. 65411. 


\NT position as office man, shipping 
lerk, filing, etce.: now employed but 
vish to change. No. 5412. 


\NT position as overseer spinning. 33 
ears with one company, 8 years in 
ne room. Experienced on all numbers, 
vhite and colored. No. 56413. 


——- 


position as carder or spinner, or 
oth in smaller mill. Experienced and 
(ficient. No. 6414. 


ANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on various colored goods and 
arns. No. 6415. 


\NT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced, honest, reliable and cumpe- 
tent. No. 5416. 
VANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Good references. No. 65417. 


‘ANT position as overseer weaving. 
Understand starting new work, or over- 
‘ming troubles in old. Can change on 
short notice. No. 65418. 


ANT position as overseer carding in 

mall room, or second hand in iarge 
room. Long experience and good refer- 
ences. No. 6419. 
‘ANT position as overseer carding. Age 
38. Carding and spinning help in fami- 
ly. Have taken an I. C. S. course. No. 


‘'ANT position as overseer cloth room or 
inisher or both. 20 years experience 
n all classes of goods and want large 
ob Best of references. No. 6421. 
\NT position as superintendent, or 
verseer carding or spinning or both. 
t-xperienced and can take job at once. 
No. §422. 


ANT position as cotton 
tapler or manager 
position with a 
references. No. 


and 
Want 
Best of 


classer 
warehouse. 
textile mill. 
5423. 


\NT position as overseer carding. Ten 


ears experience as overseer. Age 35 
‘amillar with coarse or fine combed 
‘arns. Married and strictly sober. No. 
542 


- 


ANT position as superintendent or 
verseer carding. 15 years experience 
n carded and combed yarns. No. 5425. 


\NT position as overseer weaving; 10 


ears as second hand and two years 
verseer. Good references. No. 5426. 


‘ANT position as second hand in spin- 
experienced and a textile gradu- 
ate. Best of references. No. 2427. 


ANT position in mill office. 
enced in book-keeping, 
48 pay roll clerk, 
ing. References. 


Experi- 
shipping and 
aiso in cotton buy- 
No. 6428. 


VANT position as second hand in spin- 
ning, or in warping, spooling, twisting 


and winding. Experienced and capa- 
ble. No. 6429. 


overseer 
various styles, 
No. 5430. 


V‘ANT position as 
Experienced in 
tent, reliable. 


weaving. 
compe- 


V ANT position as master mechanic, pre- 
ferably electric, but understand steam 
power. 14 years experience. Age 35. 


Present employers will recommend me. 
No. 5431. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Many years experience. Can come on 
short notice No. $432. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning or both. 
Age 36 l. ©. 8S. graduate,—also course 
in State Textile School on cotton ciass- 


ing, carding and spinning. Especially 
strong on carding Go anywhere in 
South No. 5433. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving and slashing 
perienced in all kinds of weaving and 
slashing. Guarantee good production 


and extra quality at lowest cost. No. 
5434. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Age 35. Experienced from bottom up, 


on drills. twills, prints, and sateens— 
both filling and warp face. Good man- 
ager of heip, and can produce good pro- 
duction at low cost. IL «©. 38S. course in 
fancy weaving. No. 6435. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning in large yarn mill Also capa- 
ble superintendent. Married, and the 
best of references. No. 5436 


WANT position as overseer carding; am 
also a capable card grinder and speed- 
er fixer, and a master comber man 
Would consider position as second hand 
in a large mill, or will help erect ma- 
chinery. Can come at once No. 5437. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 


overseer carding and spinning Well 
experienced, good manager of help, 
references. No. 6438. 


WANT position as night superintendent 
or as overseer weaving Age 40. Mar- 
ried, References, my present employ- 
ers No. 5439. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and _ reliable. 
Good references. No. 6440. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
foreman in knitting department in 
seamless hosiery mill. 18.years experi- 
ence. Practical fixer of knitting ma- 
chinery. Will go anywhere. No. 5441. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
starting up new looms or reconstruct- 
ing old. Experienced on C. & K., Staf- 
ford Automatic and Draper looms. Can 
give satisfaction. No. 5442. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. or both in small mill. Ex- 
perienced on various yarns No. 5443. 


WANT position as superintendent in 


small mill or overseer carding in large 
mill. 20 years experience References, 


my present employers. No. 5444. 
WANT position as superintendent in 
large weave mill, white or colored. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 5445. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 


seer carding or as cotton grader. Ex- 
perienced and good references. No. 
5446. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both, day or night. References. No. 
5447. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
twisting or both. Experienced on grades 
of cotton from waste to combed Sea 
Island yarns white and colored. 8 years 
experienced on cord tire fabrics. Age 
50. Good health. Go anywhere. No. 
5448. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre- 
fer broad sheeting No mill too large. 
References. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy, or warp preparation and 
designing for Dobbies. No. 5460. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Age 45. 22 years experience. 
Married, and strictly temperate. No. 


5451. 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Always Specified 


AKRON 


Once Tried 


Akron, Ohio 


The Akron Belting Company 


IT COSTS LESS 


TRAVEL TRAIN 


THE SAFEST 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


Round trip tickets, be 
nween stations distance 
150 miles or less 


Round (rip dckets, be 
oween stations distance 
150 miles or less 


Tickers sold daily 

Limit « Gay from date sale . One and a third 

{a and ;) fare 

for round trip 
only 2.4¢c a mile 
One and « half 
{a and ;) fare 
for round trip 


Limit days trom date sale. 


euly a mile 


Newest and most 

economical ticket ever 
The 10-frip ticket — 
The 20-trip ticket 
The 30-trip ticket —- — 


Between any twe stations on Southern Railway 
System for period 6 months 

Geeod ter individual purchaser and between 
stations distance 200 miles or less. 


The 20-trip ticket * * * 


For further information see any Southern Railway System Ticket Agent 


& 


fe if vou'll tell us 


ravelers, Wwe 
your problem. 

Our mill experts are 
like to try out some 


Ironing Out Traveler Difficulties 


always 
Victor 


E. N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM | 


the difficulties you're having with Ring rm 

will gladly “lay hold’ and help you solve iit 
at your service Drop us a line Perhaps 
Travelers A postal card will bring you 


samples to your specifications. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. I 


20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615. Third Nat. Bank Blidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern 
A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia, N. C. N, 
I 


Representatives: 
H. Thomas, Gastonia, 


3. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


you'd 


FREE 


N. C. 


47 
| A 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionere— 

American Moistening’ Go. 

The Bahnson Coe, 

Carrier Engineering? Gorm. 
Parks-Cramer Ce, 

Architects and MI} 
Sitrrine, J. & 
Ash Handling Equipmeant— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Goetten— 
Saco-Lowell Shope 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolerg— 
Barber-Colman Ce. 

T. C. Bntwistie Ce 
Automatic Stop Metien— 
Textile Devices Co... Ime. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Deviees Co.. Inc. 
Ball Bearings— 

Charlies Bond Company. 
Fafnir Bearing 

SK F Industries, 


Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., the. 


Economy Baler Co, 
Baling Presses— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Econom) Baler Co. 

Bands and Tape— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Balling Machines— 

Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Coe. 


Baskets— 


Charles Bond Company 

WwW. T. Lane & Brow. 

Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co, 


Cocker Machinery @& Foundry Co. 


Draper Corp. 

aaken & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistie Ce, 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beam Heads— 

T. Entwistie Co, 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beams (Section)— 

Beams (All Steel)-— 

T. Entwistle Ce. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Bearings (Ball)— 

S K F Industries, Ine. 

Draper Corporation, 

Entwistie Ca, 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co. 

Bearings (Roller)— 

Charles Bond Company 


Hyatt Roller Bearigg Vo. 
S K F Industries. 
Timken Koller Beating Co. 


Bearing, Shaft— 

Timken Roller Beating Co. 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller BeaFing Vo. 
Bearings (Tapered Rotler)— 
Timken Roller Seam Co. 
Bearings (Thrust)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Conveyors— 

Link-Eelt Co. 

Belt Fasteners— 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Beltin 

The Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Com 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight (Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Go. 
Chas. A. Schieren C6. 

Belt Cement— 

Charlies Bond Com y 
Graton & Knight 

E. F. Houghton & 
Beit Dressin 

Charles Bond Company 

F. Houghton & Ge. 
Graton & Knight Coe, 

Belt Lacing— 

Fleible Steel Lacing Ge. 
E. F. Houghton & 


Belt Wax— 


BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Charles Bond Com 
Graton & Koight 
Belting (Link) 

Charlies Bond Company 


Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., 


Beiting (Round Cord)-— 

E. F. Houghton & Ge 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works .Ine. 
Bieacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bieaching Chemical— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Go... Ins. 
Borne, Scrymser CH. 

Bosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Senneborn Sons. Ina. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Ge. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shattle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bolts and Nuts— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Ine. 
Box Shooks— 
David M. Lea & Co., Ine. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 
David M. Lea & Co.. Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systeme— 
Carrier Bngineering Co. 
Parks-cCramer 
Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation. 
Calendere— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grineerse— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dobby Corde— 
E. . Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Card Cleanere— 
The Belger Co. 
Card 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Heward Gros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Apronse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Grass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Belts and Drivee— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine. 
Check Straps— 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Chemicals— 
J. B. Pord Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Cleaning Agentse— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Foiders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Bconomy Baler Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublerse— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal 
Link-Belt 
€ombse— 
Emmons Loorm Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
@ombs Siashers)— 
ration. 


Draper Co 
Bat tle Co. 


Commission Merchante— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Stee] Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors 
Allis-Chalmers 
Condensere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cooler (Air)— 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Sottenere— 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products. Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotten Stock Drying Machines— 
C. G, Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 


Charlies Bond Company 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Dobby Straps— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Doffing Boxee— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Ce 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Inc. 
Drop Wirese— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
oy, B. &. & Bon Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons. Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
BE. L. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolt, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
nklin Process Co. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 


link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis - ers +. Co. 
Electric 


Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Dlectric Co. 
Lineoln Electric Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
Harrison-Wright Co 
Electric Supplies— 
General Blectric Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
———See Arohitects and Mill Engin. . 
Engineers (Ventilating) — 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus 


Engines (Steam, Ojl, Gas. Pumping) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expansion Combs— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery © 
Tothurst Machine Works 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fenee and Wire Products A; 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
D. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
EE. F. Houghton & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolt, Jacques & Co. 


Finishing 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching 

Finishing 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Flat Wall Paint — 

BH. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., In 
Fluted Rollse— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Pressers and Overhaulerse— 
co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Clutches 
Friction Leathers— 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder aidon Dyeing Machine | 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons 


Garnett Roll Grinders— 
. & Roy & Bon Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexibie)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charies Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Greasee— 
Arabel Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Serymser Co 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Grinding Wheels 
E. Atkins & Co. 
Hack Saw Frames— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Hand Knottere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cardse— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
S K F Industries. 
Hangers— 
Hangers (Bali and Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfe. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddiles and Frames 
Harness Leathers— 
iE. F, Houghton & Co. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfe. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
L. 3. Watson Mfg. Co. 
J. Willams Co. 


High Soeed Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Ca. 
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Butwistie Co. 
_» Speed Warpers (Bali and Section 
Beam)— 
ocker Maehine & Foundry Co. 
 oper-Feed Mand Stokers— 
ery Dyeing Machines— 
 aulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, EL W. Butterworth & s Co. 
\merican Meistening Co. 
sahnson Co 
arrier Engineering Corp. 
aurks-Cramer Co. 
Extragters— 
olhurst Maehine Co. 
drogen Perexide— 
_v.essler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
 ydrosuliphites— 
Volt, & Co. 
go Oyeing Machinery— 
Batterwerth & Sons Co. 
cker Maeghine & Foundry Co. 
eoxtile Pimishing Machinery Co. 
 -ttes (Dy 
Co. 
Co. 
 ives-Bhafiner Co. 
+ Goods Finishing Machines— 
,.umagraph Co. 
oitting Lebriscante— 
Arabol Mfg Oo. 
corne, Serymeer Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
nottera== 
arber-Colman Co. 
Architect— 
Draper 
oundry Machinery— 
olhurst Machine Worke 
eather Packings— 
charles Bend Co. 
craton & Kaight Co. 
BF. Howghten & Co. 
eather Leem Piekere— 
harles Bond Co. 
jraton & Kuight Co. 
H. Jaeobs Mfg. Co. 
eather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
craton & Kuight Co. 
eather Strapa— 
craton & Huight Wo. 
Howton & 
Liquid Chisrime— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
_oomse— 
rompten & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
stafford Co. The 
Drop Wires— 
‘rompton & Knowles Loom Works 
‘\raper Corporation. 
‘relist Mig. ©o. 
|. Warp Step Bauipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
oom 
Loom Harness Co. 
arland Mfg. Co. 
~teel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
om Picxers— 
harles Bond Co. 
arland Co. 
-raton & Knight Co. 
om Reedse— 
imons Loom Harness Co. 
(eel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Om Suppties— 
harles Bond Co. 
‘Taper Corporation. 
 imons Leom Harness Co. 
i F. Houghton & Co. 
H. Jacobs Mie. Co. 
Oricante— 
‘dam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Orne, Serymeer Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
 Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
“9 Straps— 
harles Bond Co. 
'aton & KEnight Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
 chinery Enamel— 
du Pomt de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
| W. Butterworth @ Sons Co., 
Finishing Machinery Co. 
aumagraph Co. 


Cure and Folding Machines— 
Curtis Marble Machine Co. 
extile Finishing Machinery Co. 
“'cerizing Machinery— 
W. Butterworth Sons Co. 
—ocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
etal Paine 
© L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
cetera. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
eneral Blectric Co. 
Mill Architects— 
Arehitects 


Mill Lighting— 

Electric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & o. 

Mill Supplies— 
Charities Bond Co. 
Dixon kIsubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mig. Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Mill Trucke— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Mill White— 

BB. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Napper Clothing— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinderse— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 

Non-Breakable Hack Saw Biades— 
C. Atkins & Co. 

Oile— 

The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Olli Co. 
B&B. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Labricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Olls (Rayon)— 
rne, Scrymser Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulere— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Packing Cases (Wood)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Paintse— 
Aluminum Co. of America 
DuPont de Nemours Co., I 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 

Patents— 
Paul B. Baton 

Picker Geare— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

H. Jacobs Co. 

Pickers and ere— 
Saco-Lowell ops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 

Picker Loope— 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charlies Bond Co. 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

and Fittings— 

arkse-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Pinboardse— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machint Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 
Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 

Economy Baler Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charies Bond Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
tamsey Chain Inc. 

Percelain Guides and Parte— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Printing Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 

Pulleys (Cast tron)— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Pumps (Boller Feed; also Centrifuga!l)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

Quill Boards— 

Washburn 

Quillere— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 

Quill Cleanere— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
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Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Receptacies— 
EKeonomy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mig. Co. 
OD 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Ring Spinning Frames— 
FPales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

Ring Travelter— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 


Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Kliauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Livi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolts— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Roller Bearings— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 

Ee. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saddies — 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountaine— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scouring Powders— 

Arabol Mfg. Co., The 

Bosson & Lane 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

Houghton & Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

Oakite Preducts, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 

lselin-Jefferson Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Lesiie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Shutties— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfe. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co.. The 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
The Viscose Co. 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co. 
Sitver Steel Hack Saw Biades— 
C. Atkine & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


2extiie Finishing Machinery Co. 
Size Boxes— 
& Foundry Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums — 
Arno, & Co... Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Mart Products Corp. 
Bonneporn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnom, Bomman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining 
Drake Corp. 
& M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp 
F. Houghton & 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John FP. Marston & 
Seydel Chemical Cv 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Skein Machinee— 
KRiauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi. 
sion, MH. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
Saco-Lowell 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporatio: 
Baston & Burnhai Machine Co. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 
FPimishing Machinery Co. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnom, Homman & Co... inc 
ly. Sonneborn Sons. [nc 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnom, Hofman & Co.. Inc. 
Arnom, Hofman & Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeer 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
L. Senneborn Sons 
Wolf, Jacques & (o 
Sodium Perborate— 
The Roessler & Hiassiacher Chemical 
Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
Zhe Roessler & Hasslacher Chemioal 
Co. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
& Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymeser 
BE. F. Houghton & ©. 
Seydel-Woolley C.. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Wolf, Jacques & «> 
Softeners (Oi1)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp 
F. Houghton & 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc 
Seydel Chemical 
Wolf, Jacaues & © 
Spindlies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corp. 
& Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ime 
Spindle Repairers— 
Coliings Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporati. 
Palies & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop; 
poutnern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros, Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 
FPaies & Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
WHitineville Spinning Ringe Co 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Wepbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Cor) 
Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8 Co 
Lesterenire Spool & Mfe 
Walter Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle as. Co. 
U. @. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corp. 
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Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. Transmission Belts— Weighting Compounds— Parks-Cramer Co. 
Kastwood, Benj. Co. Charles Bond Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. Wrenches— 
Saco-Lowell Shops Graton & Knight Co. Bosson & Lane Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Whitin Machine Works E. F. Houghton & Co. General Dyestuff Copr. Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— Transmission Machinery— Hart Products Corp. Cc. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Co. Yardage Clocke— Co. 
hine & Foundry Co Seydel Saco-Lowell Shops 
4 Vogel, Joseph A. Co L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. Transmission Silent Chain— Wolf, Jacaues & Co. : | Ex apes ex le Devices, 
M » Chain C Link-Belt Cc. Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— Saco-Lowell Shops 
Ss Morse Chain Co. Lincoln Electric Co Yarn Presses— 
LW. Butterworth & Sons Co Ramsey Chain Co., Inc Well Drillers— Dunning & Boschert Press Co., In. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co Traveler Cups— & Well Co. 
Sunt Co. Tolthurst Machine Works Acme Sales Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Vo. Trucks (Mill) — ; Am erican Yarn and P 
tay W. T. Lane & liros. > Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. togers Fibre Co. Abbott Machine Co. Mauneyv Steel Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. Trucks For Pin Boards— Eastwood, Benj. Co. Varun iitseneteets— 
Corn Products Refining Co. Tubes (Paper)— Foster Machine Co. 3 heme Gkten Co 
Keever Starch Co. Universal Winding Co ocessing 
- Sonoco Products Co. Wind Sk American Yarn and P ing 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. inders ein)— 
; We Turbines (Steam) Foster Machine C Dixie Mercerizing 0. 
Stein. Hall & Co. oster Machine Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Sipp Machine Co Maun Steel 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Timken Roller Bearing Co. a Ba ORE “ Seott. Henry L. & Co. 
Steel (Open Hearth)— Twister Rings— Carrier Engineering Corp. +: oes 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Draper Corporation. 
Steel (Special Analysis)— Saco-Lowell Shops 
Timken Roller Bearing Co Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. | 
Stencil Machines— Twisting Machinery— S | William H. Hayward Edward M. Johnson Joseph A. Bryant 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. Collins Bros. Machine Co. | President Vice President & Treas. Vice President 
Stencil Papers— Draper Corp. | 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. Saco-Lowell Shops ESTABLISHED 1815 
Cocker Machine & koundry Co W hitin Machine Works ) 
stranding Machines— Varnishes— 
Stripper Cards— rhe Glidden Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co Ventilating Apparatus— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. American Moistening Co 0 man QO 
<lauder eldon Dyeing Mac - 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. INCORPORATED 
(Cocker Machine & Foundry Co B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. | ON M 
Tanks— Warpers— NEW YORK, N. _ PROVIDENCE, R. BOST ASS 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. Rarber-Colman (Co. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. €¢ 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. Cocker Machine & Foundry Co | 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works . M 
Draper Coty. | Importers and Manufacturers of 
Cocker Machine & kuoundry Co Maston & Burnham Machine Co. | 
— T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Tape . 
Barber Mtg. Co Shops t Ss extrine 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. Warp onditioners— mm 
ps Rope Corp. & Co. arc es, u 
Warp ressing— 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— Arabol Mf . bl 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. Alizarine Assistan So u e 
Temptes— Bosson & Lane 
Draper VOrp. Drake Corp. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— O { Soa 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. li, p 
Hart Products C orp. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. Boughton & Co 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. ee ee a And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
Warp Sizing— for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
rextile Finishing Machinery Co. Arabel Mite. Co. q Webri 
rextile Dryers— Borne, Serymser Co. Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
American Moistening Co. i’. Houghton & Co ; 
Textile Gums— Ske in, Hall & Co Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ee Po Wolf, Jacaues & Co. ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Stein, & Co. Warp Stop Motion— merican 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. Draper Corp. Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and A 
Textile Machinery Specialties— R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. methods. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. Warp Tying Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. RBarber-Colman Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. Warper Shell— F 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. O e gents OT 
Textile Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
J. B. Ford Co. Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works Sipp Machine Co. A CO 
Thermometers— wee eee BELLE ALKALI . of Belle, W. Va. 
Taylor instrument Cos Rogers Fibre Co. 
Thermostats— Waste Reclaiming Machinery— f 
Taylor Instrum nt (os Saco-Lowell Shops anu acturers 
Top ae For Spinning Frames— Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. . . 
Trademarking Machines— Wastin Deaaenans Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Curtis & Marble Machine ("oO Economy Baler 
Transfer Stamps— Water Controlling Apparatus— Solid or Flaked 
Kaumagraph Co Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Transmission— Water Wheels— — 
5S K F Industries. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. — i — 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts.. Charlotte. N. C. 
44-A Norwoed Place, Greenville, S. C. 


: : Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


> 
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Machine Shop Tools Stock 


1—18 x 10 Standard Pattern Sidney Lathe, complete 
with chuck 


1—20” Champion Back Geared Drill Press 

1—No. 14 Whitin Full Automatic Gear Cutter 
1—Whitin Semi-Automatic Gear Cutter 

1—20th Century Wood Worker 

1—314 x 3 Worthington Vertical Air Compressor 
1—41% x 5 Worthington Vertical Air Compressor 
1—7 x 6 Worthington Horizontal Air Compressor 
1—20 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 200 V. Westinghouse Motor 


1—4 x 6 Worthington Triplex Pump 

1—3 x 4 Worthington Triplex Pump 

1—2 x 3 Worthington Triplex Pump 

1—6 x 4 x 6 Worthington Boiler Feed Pump. 
1—41% x 284 x 4 Worthington Boiler Feed Pump 
1—3 x 2 x 3 Worthington Boiler Feed Pump 


1—3" Worthington Centrifugal Pump 
Worthington Centrifugal Pumps 
3—114" Worthington Centrifugal Pumps 
3—1" Worthington Centrifugal Pumps 


Electric Drill Presses, Electric Drills, Electric Grinders, Blowers, Forges, Etc. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Phones Hemlock 
2781-2782 


Incorporated 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—Yhey signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUGTS REFINING COMPANY 


\7 Battery Place New York City 
Selling Representatives: 

Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 

‘7 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building 

Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


LANE 


Oblong Basket 


Lane Basket users may enjoy the 
direct benefits which follow naturally 
the successful manufacturing and 
marketing of a thoroughly tried and 
standardized article for more than 25 
years in textile mills. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| i) Patent Steel Frame | 
* | Canvas Mill Baskets | 
| | 
x * 
* 
x** | 
| 
| 
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Meeting Competition 


q The mill best fitted to meet the keen competition of today 
and tomorrow is that one equipped with modern machinery. 
There is no one factor more important in a mill than the 
loom, and there is not a more consistent performer than the 
Stafford Automatic, one that operates at so low a fixing and 


upkeep cost, and at the same time produces such a high 
quality of fabric. 


| 


A Stafford representative will gladly call at any time = 

to discuss with you problems of mutual interest. a) 

THE STAFFORD COMPANY —— 

Makers of Bobbin-Changing and Shuttle-Changing Automatic ESD) 
Looms and other Weaving Machinery Sere 

READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS =D 

Southern Agent . . FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N.C, Paterson Office . . . 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. = 


EASTWOOD PRODUC TS— LOO 


SPENDING MONEY TODAY 
IS SAVING MONEY FOR TOMORROW 
WITH THE 


EASTWOOD 


SPIRAL GEAR. DRIVEN WINDER 
_—{or— 


RAYON-any make oF YARN 


STLK—wa RD OR SOFT 


FINE COUNTS OF CO TTO N 


The Winder with the Positive 
Yet Noiseless Drive 


LOOMS—WARPERS—COPPERS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Benjamin Eastwood Company 
Paterson, N. J. 


( Machinery Builders Since 1872) 


MSW ARPERS— -QUILLERS—COPPERS 


THE EASTWOOD WINDER with Patented SPIRAL 
GEAR DRIVE MOTOR ATTACHED 
SNR in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte. N. C. 


/MEASURING and FOLDING MACHINES—RE- BEAMING MACHINES 
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Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


CHARLOTTE. N. C., MARCH 22, 1928. 
News of the Mill Villages 
MARION, N. C. fine man. Wish you could visit our 


Clinchfield Mill. 


bear Aunt Becky: 

We are having some pretty weath- 
or: seems like spring is here. 

There are plenty of measies in our 
\illage now; one family of eleven 
ire in bed with them. 

Work of installing Southern 
ower for the mills is progressing 
rapidly. 

Miss Hester Hawkins is visiting 
oor mother, at Swannanoa, N. C. 

Miss Essie Rhymer spent last 
~inday with her grandmother in 
Old Fort. 

We are glad to learn the small 
uld of Mr, Boyce Spinkle is. some 
veller, 

Mr. J. BH. Petty has two cases o 
easles in his home. 

\ir. Ben Greer and Mrs. Dessie 
{man were quietly married Satur- 
iY, February 25th. We wish them 
happy wedded life. 

Miss. Eva Hawkins spent several 
—«\S last week with her brother at 
~Wannnoa, 

Work on the new school building 
almost completed. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. and 
Linsey back in our contmuni- 


\liss Louise Saunders has return- 
Lome having finished her course 
Kings Business College, Charlotte. 

\Ve invite e@very one to attend 
~ iday sehool every Sunday morn- 
al 

‘Ve are always glad to get “your 
Papers. 

JENNY WREN. 


GRANITEVILLE, 8. C. 


“regg Dyeing and Fnishing Co. 


Dilant is running fulltime. We 
one of the finest plants in the 
~ | and the good part of it is we 
one of the best. superintend- 


ye | think, there is in the South. 


‘have all good overseers, Mr. G. 


Jenton, our dye overseer, is a 


plant and see the cloth after we 
have finished it. We also have two 
cotton mills in our town and all are 
good people; we have had some flu, 
but not so bad, also some measles. 

“Aunt Becky,” I have been reading 
your HOME SECTION for some time 
and sure do like it. The story, 
“Driven From Home” is hard to 
beat, but it seems like the one you 
are writing now, is better: it seems 
like “More Truth than Poetry.” 

If you ever get down Old Horse 
Creek Valley, come to see us; will be 
glad to have you any time. 


A READER. 


‘Please let us have your full name 
and address, or we won't know how 
to find you!—Aunt Becky.) 


FLORENCE, ALA. 


Cherry Cotton Mills Has a New 
Nursery. 

I haven't seen anything in the 
HOME SECTION about Florence, so 
here is to tell you that we have a 
nice litthe mill here running on full 
time with plenty of good help. 

The office force and overseers of 
whom we are all so proud, are as 
follows. Mr. W. M. Darby, general 
manager: Mr. Sidney Cromwell, 
bookkeeper; Mr. H. B. Miller, super- 
intendent; Mr. ‘T. P. Anderton, as- 
sistant superintendent: Mr. J. J. 
Pounders, spinner; Mr. F. E. Gamble, 
carder; Mr. L. Hollingsworth, 
chief dyer. 

We have a-very pretty mill vil- 
lage, and a nice nursery for little 
children, handy to everybody, has 
just been completed, and named 
“Home of Sunshine.” 


We have good schools and two 
niece churches right in sight of our 
village; they are the Central Bap- 
list, with Rev. H. M. Crain, pastor, 
and St. James M.E. church, with 
Rev. D. L, Fulmer, pastor. We have 
Sunday school every Sunday morn- 
ing at 9.40, and preaching at 11:00 
a. m. and 7:00 p. m. Mr. Wesley 


Carter, is one of the best Sunday 


school teachers, and is loved by all 
of us. 

Aunt Becky,.I sure do enjoy read- 
ing your part of the BULLETIN, and 
wait anxiously for it each week. 

SAMUEL SMITH. 


LANDIS, N. C. 
The Sick All Improving. 


We are all glad that ground-hog 
weather is over, and-we hope that 
the sun will shine every day for 
aw hile. 


We had a good rain last night, 
March 15. It sure did thunder and 
lightning. 

Master Roy Thompson, little son 
of Mr. Ed Thompson, has been ‘seri- 
ously ill, but is Detter at this wril- 
ing. 

Mr. P. K. Dry, superintendent of 
the Corriher Mill, has a new car. 


On Sunday the 18th, the presiding 
Elder will preach for us at 11:00 
o'clock, after that we will have din- 
ner on the gorund. That evening we 
will have Quarterly Conference. 

Mr. Leroy Upright’s baby is much 
hetter at this writing. 

Coneral Merrit’s shoulder is im- 
proving rapidly. 

Mr. Kennie Wood's baby is ill with 
flu and tonsilitis. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Ervin visited 
his brother, Mr. Tommie Ervin, of 
Troutman, N. C., recently. 

Mrs. G. O. Lipe, wife of the super- 
intendent of our mill, underwent 
an operation for appendicitis and is 
getliing along nicely in a hospital at 
Charlotte. 

Mrs. Sam McKay, spent Tuesday 
night with Mrs. W. L. Davidson. 

Mrs. D. M, Lefler visited Miss Mary 
Davidson Thursday afternoon. 

Miss Mary Davidson is improving 
slowly after a long illness. 

There is not as much sickness in 
our little village as has been; we are 
very glad to see the folks getting 
well again. 

Our mills are still running full 
time. ONK. 
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Becky Ann's Own Page : 


“TIRED OF MOTHER” 


The poem in this issue is rather 
tong for our limited space, but hop- 
ing it will teach a much needed les- 
son concerning the duties of child- 
ren to their aged parents, we gladly 
publish it, through the kind per- 
mission of the author, 

The forsaken mother who is the 
subject of this poem, was Mrs. Caro- 
line Spillers, and was sent from 
Greenville, 8. C., to High Pomt, sick, 
on a cot. 

If any of our readers knew Mrs. 
Spillman or “Spillers” we would 
be glad to hear from them, with al! 
the information they can give us. 

“Aunt Becky.’ 


OUR MILL VILLAGE POETS 


We have some really talented 
poets in our mill villages. Last week 
the Home Section had two really 
good poems. “Destiny” by M. D. 
Blackburn, and “Peace Be Still,” by 
Mrs. Katherine Kemp, both of Selma 
Coton Mills, Selma, N. C. 

The Bulletin of the same date, had 
a wonderfully good poem — “The 
Victory of a H— Bound Master Me- 
chanic,” (written by a well known 
master mechanic) and it will be 
treasured by every master mechanic 
who sees it. 


WANTED — YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


We are anxious to secure a good 
clear photograph, (not a snap-shot 
Kodak picture) of every corres- 
pondent for the Home Section. 

Everybody should have a good 
photograph of themselves, and those 
of you who have none on hand, 
should have some made. Some time 
in the future, we are going to let 
our readers see what a fine looking 
bunch of writers we have:—that is, 
if you wil] all co-operate with us to- 
ward this end. Will you? 

“Aunt Becky.” 


T. L. OATES OF NEWTON HURT IN 
CAR ACCIDENT. 


Mr. T. L- Oates of Newton, N. C., 
received several glass-cuts and 
bruises and a bad cut leg, while re- 
turning from Spartanburg, 8. U., 
Friday evening, March 16, where he 
had been to install a conveying pipe 
cotton cleaner. The accident oc- 
curred near Broad River bridge, 
when a truck behind, blew to pass, 
and a car came meeting: when Mr. 
Oates pulled over for the car to pass 
the truck driver must have thought 
he was pulling over for him, speed- 
ed up to pass, saw the other car 
coming, and took the right side, in 
front of Mr. Oates, hitting his front 
wheel, turning the car bottom up, 
and pinning him beneath. 


Mr. Oates was picked up later by 
Mr. Harris, of tSatesyille, N. C., and 
carried to a doctor, where his 
wounds were dressed. He is doing 
nicely. 

A READER. 


CARROLLTON, GA. 


Mandeville Mill News of Interest. 


The measles are still-raging. but 
no other sickness that I know of. 

J. F. Maxwell has been sick for 
several days, but is able to be back 
on his job. 

H. T. Wynn and daughter, Annie, 
spent Saturday im Atlanta. 

Millard Doss and -Rosie Horsley 
were married last Sunday. The 
community wishes them an abund- 
ance of happiness. 

No. 1 card room has started nights, 
in order to supply the spinning; P. 
A. Wynn is in charge. 

The Mandeville Mills band is fur- 
nishing us some fine music. J. B. 
Cooper is the director. 

Since “Henry made a lady of out 
Lizzie,” J. A. Ayeock, and H. T. 
Wynn have dis¢arded their T models 
and placed an order for a new Ford. 

Mr. and Mrs. W, 8. Crumpton and 
family, spent Sunday afternoon with 
Mr.-and Mrs. P. A. Wynn. 

We are sorry to hear that Granny 
Post. is not doing sa well since she 
fell and broke her thigh two weeks 
ago. 

T. C. Jones motored to Bremen, 
Sunday. 

Miss Meredith Crumpton, of Ban- 
ning, spent Sunday afternoon with 
Miss Annie Wynn. 

W.D. Pike, is building a nice home 
on Burson Avenue. 

“UNCLE ANDY.” 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Stercoptical Addresses at Whitney 
and Valley Falls. 


A series of stereoptical lectures 
will be given in Whitney school 
building and the Fraternity hall at 
Valley Falls during the remainder 
of this month and the early part of 
Apri. 

These iectures will be given un- 
der the direction of the Whitney and 
Valley Falls Baptist churches and 
will be conducted by the Rev. B. L. 
Wood, the Baptist pastor. Interest- 
ing comments will be made on the 
scenes by the pastor, who has made 
special preparation to give the peo- 
ple in the villages which he serves 
a complete knowledge of all lectures 
presented. 

The first of the series of lectures 
will be presented Friday night at the 
Whitney school and Saturday night 
at Valley Falls. The first stereopti- 
cal lecture will show the first “divi- 


sion of Circling The Globe.” This 
will show interesting pictures of 
France, Italy, the Holy Land, Egypt, 
and India. 

The scenes will be famous pic- 
tures of the noted places of the 
world, and especially .of the old 
country. The second division of 
“Circling the Globe” will be shown 
at Whitney on March 30 and at Val- 
ley Falls on March 34. The “Old 
Home Folks” at Whitney on April 
27 and Valley Falls on April 28. “The 
Other Wise Man” will be the title 
for the lecture at Whitney on May 
4 and Valley Falls on May 5. “Luther 
and the Reformation” will be the 
last lecture of the series and will be 
shown at Whitney May 25 and Valley 
Falis May 26. 

A small admission will be charg- 
ed, the proceeds to go toward pur- 
chasing a stereoptical machine and 
2,600 pictures on the Bible for these 
two churches. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


0. R. Johnson Club President. 


O. R. Johnson, weave room over- 
seer, has been elected president of 
the Dunean Textile Improvemen! 
Club. The name of the organization 
has been changed from the Dunean 
Textile Club. 

Other officers are: E. A. Franks, 
first vice-president; W. C. Taylor, 
second vice-president; R..L. Woo, 
secretary: R. T. McWade, treasurer 
and C. R. Bolding, assistant secre- 
lary. 

The club will meet regularly on 
the first Thursday of each month. 
Each third meeting will a social. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Interesting Personals From Smyrc 
Community. 


Mr. And Mrs. 8. A. Lanier, 
and Mrs. A. W. Lynch were dinn:: 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. A. €. War- 
lick, Sunday. ' 

Mrs. W. M, Bagwell is ill at her 
home much to the sorrow of he: 
many friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Vanpelt and so". 
Dean, spent Sunday in Belmont. 

Mrs. A. W. Lyneh who has bee: 
\ick for the past week is improvin- 
nicely. 

The officers of the Senior [) 
worth League met with Miss Ge'- 
trude Joy, Monday evening, for ‘| 
council meeting. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Taylor an! 
son, Paul,. visited in West Gaston! 
last week-end. 

Miss Jenny Gilbert spent the wee 
end with Miss Vera Wofford of (!) 
Ranlo community. 

Mrs. E. E. Ford and Mr. W. \' 
Clayton, of Roxboro, visited tb: 
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former's father in Cherryville, Sun- 
day. 
Mrs. J. P. Rowland returned last 
Friday from the Gaston Sanitorium, 
and is now atthe home of her 
mother, Mrs. Levi Baker. “Mrs. 
Roland is getting along nicely, to the 
delight of her many friends. 

Misses Mona Joy, Texis Connor 
and Mr. Luther. Russell, went visit- 
ing Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Collette and 
family, spent Sunday with Mrs. 
(eorgia Ingram of Cramerton. 

Miss Lillian Bryant who has been 
lt for the past two weeks, is able to 
he back to work. 

Misses Frances Orr and Fannie 
Webb, of West Gastonia, were the 
dinner guests of Miss Texie Connor, 
Sunday. 

Misses Iva Mae and Mildred Con- 
nor spent the week-end with their 
brother, Mr. Ervin Connor, of Bel- 
mont, 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Barbee and 
family visited Sunday with Mr. J. B. 
Barbee in Cramerton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bremon Rabb and 
Mrs. Bertha Black of Priscilla visit- 
ed Miss Mattie Jones Saturday even- 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mack Cox of Bel- 
mont spent the week-end with Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Cox. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Holland, Mrs. 
Laura Whitener,.. Inez Basil 
Whitener, visited relatives in Clovy- 
er, Sunday aflernoon. 

Mr. J. Thomas Baker, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Levi Baker, has been quite 
ill with measles, but is improving 
nicely, 

We are very glad indeed to wel- 
come the family of Mrs. J. Y. Kil- 
ian to our community, who come to 
is from Clover, 8. C., and hope they 
Will find this a good community in 
whieh to live. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Hen- 
iric, @ daughter, on March 14th. 


Messrs. R. H. Turner, M. A. Crol- 
‘vy, Press Shutte, and S. W. Faile 
otored to Lancaster, S. C., Satur- 
iv on Business. 

Messrs. B. €. Baker and J. B. Boze- 
in, motored to Lancaster, C., 
afternoon on business. 

\ir. BE. L. Crenshaw, spent week- 
at-Heath Springs, 8. -C, with 
US mother. 

\ir. and Mrs. B. C. Baker motored 
Charlotte, N. C. Saturday after- 
hoon. 

Saturday afternoon the baseball 
_D was organized for the coming 
~ 1som The following officers were 
Mr. T. E. Lattimore, busi- 
Manager; and Mr. BE. L. Cren- 
 \W, fleld manager. We had a good 
nt last season and hope to have a 
“od one this year® We are now 


‘ily to sehedule games for the 


Mr. L. F. Adams, visited Fort Mill, 
Saturday afternoon. 

Messrs. A. B. Adams, John Adams, 
D. N. Thomas and Guy Shaw, all of 
Fort Mill, were visitors here. Sun- 
day. | 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Charley 
Reeves, a daughter. 

We are glad to say that Miss Sadie 
Phillips, who has been ill for a few 
weeks, can now be up some. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Turner, are 
visiting their son at Union, 8. C., this 
week-end. 

We are glad to know that Mrs. 8. 
P. Phillips who has been in the Rock 
Hill hospital for several days is now 
improving and will soon be back at 
home with her family. 

Mr. ©. L. Ballard, of Charlotte, has 
been with us about all the week, 
placing our new boiler, Dut has re- 
turned to his home. 

Mr. Foster Trusdale has under- 
gone an operation for appendicilis 
at the Rock Hill hospital, and is 
greatly improved and will soon be 
able to return home. 

A READER. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. CG. 


Church News and Personals From 
Various Mill Communities. 


The W. M. U. of the First Bap- 
tis. church observed their “Week 
of Prayer” Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. They have five circles 
now, and expect to organize a new 
one in the Eastern part of town in 
the near future. 

The W. M. U. of the Second Bap- 
tist church, held their “Week of 
Prayer,” Friday; Saturday and Sun- 
day. 

Grace M. E. Sunday school, has a 
contest on to raise money to pay— 
oh I don’t know what it is, but a 
chass of six ladies, Sunday had a 
collection of $7.50, and won the ban- 
ner; the total collection was over 
sixty dollars with less than 200 pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Jake Harmon is real sick at 
his home at the Phenix Mill. Mr. 
Harmon has not been able to work 
any since, he came so near dying be- 
fore ‘Christmas, but has been gain- 
ing until now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Lail and 
children visited up near -Shelby, 
over the week-end . 

Mrs. Lester Conrad and children, 
of the Ragan Mill, Gastonia, and 
Mrs. L. E. Conner of Bessemer Uity, 
visited Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Conner 
Saturday afternoon. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Pless attend- 


“ed services at Penley’s Chappel, 


Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Conner and 
children, visited Mr. and Mrs. R. F. 
Gardner at Bessemer City, Sunday. 

Mr. J. B. Mauney, Mr. J. L. Mauney 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fonz Heavener 
were in Gastonia Sunday. 

Rev. W. H. Pless carried a small 
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ehild of Mr. and Mrs. John Foster, 
to Dr. J. 8. Hood, at Gastonia, one 
day this week for an examination of 
its head, but is was found that an 
operation was not needed. 

POLLY. 


HUMBOLDT, TENN. 


Route 3 Avondale Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our Sunday school certainly is 
progressing; we had a fine attend- 
ance last Sunday but we.can never 
get too many. 

All the members of the Y. P. ©. A. 
went on a “Weiner Roast” -Monday 
night. We had a wonderful time, 
although we did laugh until our 
sides ached. The moon just wouldn't 
shine for us, so we found some lan- 
terns and started. We found the 
place all right if we did not have 
any moonshine. (You know — the 
light from the moon in the sky!) 
We certainly were tired when we 
reached home but would have wel- 
comed another one Tuesday night. 

Our chaperons were: Mrs. Scott, 
Mrs. Chiles and Mrs. Sholis. The 
girls were: Leola Fout, Ruby Led- 
better, Mamie Whitehead, Elmer 
Garland, Maurine Dickson, Mary 
Vandiver, Frances Vandiver, Thelma 
Downey, Lavenia Crabtree and Lor- 
raine Barrett. The boys: Lowell 
Simmons, Norman Woody, Russel! 
Simmons, Raymond Crabtree, Ver- 
non Brookins. 

We are very glad to report that 
Mrs. Webster is better after a long 
iliness and hope we can soon see her 
out of the house smiling on every- 
one again. 

The “Mill News” (HOME SEC- 
TION) is more interesting every 
week, and I can hardly wait for each 
edition. 

RUBY LEDBETTER. 


UNIONTOWN, ALA. 


Eighty-Seven Years Old, But Goes to 
Sunday School. 


It is almost freezing weather here 
and makes us think of Old Santa. 

Messrs. L. A. Funderburk, V. S. 
Yelverton, and G. W. Miller, motored 
to Birmingham to attend the textile 
meeting, and report a nice time 
with old friends. 

Our Sunday school keeps growing; 
Sunday the church was almost full. 
Soon have to have a new one—for 
we've outgrown the present build- 
ing. Some folks say Sunday school 
is for children; but that is not the 
ease here—it’s for EVERYBODY, 
young and old. We have one dear 
old lady, “Mother” Holt, 87 years old; 
it was a touching sight to see how 
she enjoyed putting her 87 pennies 
in the “Birthday Box” last Sunday, 
and hear her say “I love everybody.” 
She has been holding Christ by the 
hand 75 years. 

We have a real music club, with 


KERSHAW, S. C. 
Baseball Glub Organzed. ee 
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Mr. John Summers, president.: Many 
of our young people are taking 
music. Hf you want to hear some 
real music, just walk down about 
the mill office on Sunday after- 
noons. 

The “Happy Girls” are planning a 
“Father and Son Banquet,” and hope 
to have a hundred plates. 

Mrs. Mollie Guthrie, is visiting her 
brother, Mr. Tanner, of Meridan, 
Miss. 

Miss -Inez Gates and sisters, Mai 
and Lorena have mumps. Sybil 
Summers is on the sick list this 
week, and Mrs. Addie MeArn is yery 
sick at the home of her mother, Mrs. 
Banna Jones. 

Mrs. Sallie Hooks is recovering 
fast, to the delight of her friends. 

Messrs. R. T. Yelverton and Theo 
Pibil, motored to Selma, Saturday 
afternoon. 

We all enjoy the TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN and especially, the Home 
Section, and only wish it was a daily 
instead of a weekly. 

BILLY JOE. 


HONEA PATH, 8S. C- 


Chiquola Mill. 

The new addition to our mill will 
soon be completed. They have pav- 
ed the sidewalk, top-soiled the 
streets and made cement gutters. 

We enjoy your story that is now 
running in the HOME SECTION of 
the BULLETIN. Wish you would 
pay us a visit. 

We have a nice village and a fine 
school. As | have neyer seen any- 
thing in your paper about our vil- 
lage, I hope you will have space for 
my letter. 

LOUISE THOMPSON. 


(Maybe you don’t read the paper 
carefully. We had a nice lettér from 
your village two weeks ago. Glad 
you like our story—Aunt Becky.) 


WARE SHOALS, S. C. 


Another New Correspondent Joins 
Us. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

We have all een reading the 
“Home Section,” every week, but 
haven't seen anything In your paper 
about our home town -in a good 
while. We have a good superintend- 
ent and a fine line of overseers and 
second hands; and we have a nice 
little town. We would be glad if 
you would come and visit us some 
Lime. 

“Aunt Becky,” we enjoy reading 
the story, “Truth Crushed to Earth,” 
it truly is interesting. 

Mr. Ben. D. Reigle, president of 
the Ware Shoal Mfg. Co., is spend- 
ing a few days here. 

Mr. W. H. Still, who is traveling 
for the Southern. Textile Bulletin, 
spent a few days with Mr. M. M., 
Maniey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude M. McCurry 


are receiving congratulations on the 
arrival of a daughter, Marion Jo- 
anne, February i2th, 1928. 

Mrs. E. T. Lollis and Mrs. W. H. 


~ Hall, motored to Honea Path, last 


Thursday to visit their sister, Mrs. 
Robert Calbert. 
A READER. 


(We are going strictly against the 
rule in publishing your letter with- 
out knowing your name. We are 
glad to have your ‘news, but let us 
bave your name please, so we can 
send you stamped envelopes.—Aunt 
Becky.) 


SELMA, ALA. 
Alabama Textile Mills. 


Dear “Aunt Becky Ann:” 

Our general manager, Mr. J. W. 
Corley, is on \busimess in the Caro- 
lina’s this week, 

Mr. M. G. Michell, of the California 
Cotten Mills Co., Oakland, Ca, is 
visiting the Southern Millis at Selma, 
this week. 

Mr. W. R. Gook, our superintend- 
ent, and Mr. D. EB. Attaway, paid a 
visit last week-end to their former 
home in South Carolina. 

The Busy Girls Club are rehear- 
sing for a play they are te put on in 
the near future; all are looking for- 
ward to this with much interest. 

The Boys. Juvenile Club put on a 
minstrel last Saturday night at the 
athletic hall which was a big suc- 
‘cess; Mr. H. B. Graves is the presi- 
dent of this elub. 

Our mill is to be painted through- 
out in the near future; this will add 
greatly to the attractiveness, We 
understand that new steel sash will 
also be imstalled; every one appre- 
eciales very much the improvements 
that the company is making al our 
mill. 

Yes “Aunt Becky Ann,” you once 
paid a visit to our home in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. which will never be 
forgotten: We hope that we shall 
again be so favored, and that it will 
not be so long as it has been; do 
you remember our Mother? She 
has long since passed, and there is 
never but one mother. 

LITTLE WILLIE. 

(I truly do remember your sweet 
mother.—Aunt Becky.) 


WAXHAW, N. C. 


Miss Eula Mullis is taking a few 
days rest and visit among her 
friends. 

We are preparing for a real live 
baseball feam, and expect to shut 
the county out. Waxhaw means 
business, 

Mr, Olin Niven of this place, walk- 
ed into the Post Office a few days 
ago, picked up the Postmaster’s gun 
and shot himself through the head, 
He died as they were rushing him to 
the Monroe hospital. 


Our Sunday school is improving 
every Sunday. 
Mrs. C. M. 8. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


White Oak News. Night School 
Closes With. Banquet and 
Addresses. 

The closing exercises of our night 
school -was held Monday night, 
Mareh 12th. There was a fine ban- 
quet, music by Cone Memorial Y. M. 
¢. A. orchestra, and inspirationa! 

talks by our textile leaders. 

This delightful affair was in the 
Dy gymnasium which was appriate- 
ly decorated. Miniature flags waved 
in a long line down the center -of the 
tables, and a bright cap at each plate 
—donned at onee by every guest, 
made a delightful splash of color. 

Bernard Cone, president of Prox- 
imity Manufacturing Company., was 
toastmaster for the eceasion, and 
with his ready wit and humor, kept 
every one interested. He welcomed 
the guests, congratulated the stu- 
dents and teachers, expressed his 
deep appreciation for their interes| 
and co-operation—and the resulls o! 
their efforts. 

J. E. Hardin, general manager, a‘ 
Proximity, Herman Cone, treasurer 
Proximity, T. E. Gardner, superin- 
tendent of White Oak Mill, R. H. 
Armfield, principal of the night 
school, all made imleresting talks. 
but the chief speaker was Uhas. R. 
Towson, of New York, head of Silver 
Bay Training School, who gave us 
a real treat, and much food for 
thought. 

Those present were: P. W. Rob- 
inson, A. R. Murry, John. Johnson. 
D. Harris, Chas. Pearman, T. EF. 
Gardner, C. V. Harris, Frank Pear- 
man, R. H. Southern, C, A. Mitche!!. 
J. L. Pearman, C. Beaty, J. M. Sil- 
fonley, G. A. Vaughan, Wim. Hk. 
Sheprer, H. M. Flowe, H. P. Causey. 
V. J. Maness, A. B. Robinson, D. ©. 
Blalock, C. Whitt, A. EB. Whit'. 
Robert Squire, Clyde Woods. Cheste: 
Martin, Cecil Crowder, James Ham. 
R. F. Spivey, W. T. Smith, Herman 
Adams, James Dorsett, Howard Ke1- 
drix, Clark Elder, L. B. Bishops. 
Frank Bowman, H. W. Shores, Wi'! 


Woods, Ollie McDaniel, Walter In- 


gold, B. A. Byrd, Mach Davis, Henr, 
Evans, Lawrence Berrier, Char! 
Caviness, R. L. Kale, L. J. Bumgar- 
ner, R. B. Stacy, R. L. Bell, Thos 
Pearman, R. H. King, J. E. Wade, \ . 
L. Thornburg, 8. €. Oarver, J. D. 
Stone, J. A. Webster,.H. Pennington. 
L. €. Amos, R. €. Moreland, R. L. 
Yates, Fred Hester and W. M. Leac!). 
Webster Haynes, J. E. Hardin, He: 
man. Cone, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. | 
Towson, Bernard M. Cone, George 
W. Coggin, Rev. C. M. McKinney, \ 
S. Arncid; IL M. Gardner, 0. 
Owens, F. W. Swerington, H. 
Armfield, W. “Heiss, J. T. Towso!:. 
Harvey Harris, Arnold Evans. 
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Truth Crushed To Earth 


By 


Mrs. EtrHet 
(Continued from Last Week) 


“It’s five miles out at a purty place called ‘The Mead- 
ows,’ an’ we go in trucks,” explained Mother Ergle as 
_he sliced the bread for Virginia to make sandwiches. 
You'll meet some of the best people in the world today,— 
mill people.” 


“Mill people? Do you mean factory folks?” 
‘“Yes—-but we call *em mill people.” 


“Oh, I shall be delighted. I write, you know, and I’ve 
.) wanted to study that class. [ll certainly take my note 
and pencil along.” 


Mother Ergle stopped with knife half-way through the 
coaf and after a moment asked: 


“Do you expect to find ’em different to other folks? 
\Vell they ain’t. They are just plain hard working, God 
‘vin’ folks,—have the same likes and dislikes, the same 
_apaeity for lovin’ an’ hatin’, sufferin’ an’ enjoyin’. Some 
»! the mill girls that come te our church are purty as 
ictures, an’ air pure an’ good, too. You would never 
ream that they was factory folks!” smiled Mother 
-rgle. “Virginia’s jest set her head to go to the mill to 
ork, but John wants her to finish graded school.” 


“Oh, indeed child, you must go to school,” said Mar- 
orie. Virgimia colored; she resented being called “child” 
.» often. Hadn’t she a right to decide her own future at 
112 And being very ebservant, she was sure that the 
-xpense of her keep without having to entertain Mar- 
-orie, would be no small matter to the minister... She was 
otermined to in some way help bear the burdens of the 
ousehold. And if they wouldn’t let her do it, how could 
he feel really a member of the family, privileged to share 
hatever might come of weal or woe? 


Virginia would never forget that picnic. In honor to 
‘larjorie John Ergle hired an automobile, but did not 
-<plain that he himself would go in one of the trucks till 
cv had helped the three ladies to their seats. Then Mar- 
rebelled. 


‘John, I’m going with you. ‘Whither thou goest I will 
>.” as Ruth said—to Boaz or somebody.” And she nimb- 
sprang out. John blushed. Mother Ergle laughed a 
lt uneasily, as she, too, rose from her seat, calling to 
\ \rginia to follow: 


“Well, if you don’t want to accept the compliment 
-ohn’s offered you, I guess me an’ Virgie won’t either. 
was tryin’ to save your purty dress so as you’d look 
-osh an’ niee an’ not like a crumpled flower. What me 
Virgie wears don’t look mussed up no difference how 
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They're All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Books 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 
mances throb with life 
and love in the mill vil- 


lages, grip your interest 
and hold it to the last line 


Read 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way 

A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing (Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Nobodys Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


HE WAS A STRANGER AND HE TOOK US IN 


Did you ever notice how your town and my 
town rave over slrangers? How they like to 
give their best jobs to people from afar off? 
How wonderful they think a preacher is if he 
is imported from some distant State? What a 
remarkable person a certain school teacher is 
if she happens to be from England or Canada, 
or from: some other foreign land? Home-folks 
and natives ain't in it with strangers. 


And, that remnds me: A Mr. Fuller Bull 
blowed into our city not long ago from the 
Lord only knows where. -He wore a good suit 
of clothes and a bad reputation, but nobody 
seemed to care about his reputation. He could 
toot a flute to some extent and wielded a mean 
mouth on a saxophone, and was not a bad 
yodler by any means. 


By some chance’ Mr. Bull got himself into 
the choir in one of our leading churches one 
Sabbath. and his B-Flat voice caused all of 
the women and hali of the men to fall for him. 
You now when a fellow can get to you thru the 
medium of the church the getting ain't se 
diffieult. In fact, Mr. Bull was practically a 
eharter member just as soon as he belched 
forth a few notes of “When the Roll is Called 
Up Yonder.” Several of the lay-members want- 
ed him to move his letter right on over, and a 
few deacons were in favor of baptising him on 
the spot 


Bull was called “Fuller” by practically 
everybody in less than 3 weeks. He took tea 
with different ladies every evening; and was 
‘invited out to dinner at least 7 times a week. 
He became the idol of the town in practically 
no time. He had folks endorsing his note (till 
his last check got in from Philadelphia) and 
was borrowing a few dollars here and a few 
dollars there every chance, He had no trouble 
getting what he wanted when he wanted it. 
Folks were just stumbling over one another 
to do him a favor. 


He rode in a different car nearly every day. 
Flappers from far and near hunted up “Fuller” 
ever and anon and begged him lovingly and 
tenderly to take a spin with them, and Fuller 
rarely ever failed to be spun, He attended all 
of the big functions, and joined the Chamber 
of Commerce, and subscribed to everything 
that he had a chance to subscribe to during his 
short stay amongst us. BUT— 


About the seventh week, the sheriff from 
Bunkville arrived—the night after Mr. Fuller 
left. He was an escaped convict. He was 4a 
eheck flasher and a note forger and a safe 
blower. He was wanted nearly everywhere, 
but he was gone to new fields. But we loved 
him while he let us.. We still have his checks 
and accounts and notes. Many of the girls 
will miss him too—in years to come 


* 


we pack up.” Hurt to the quick over John’s embarrass- 
ment, Virginia laid her hand on his arm: 


“Don’t you see, Miss Loring really wants to be one of 
us, John, not company. I think it’s sweet of her to prefer 
the trucks.” Virginia, and Mother Ergle, too, knew that 
the preacher could ill afford this extravagance. Marjorie 
quickly placed a bill in the chauffeur’s hand and dismissed 
him, imperiously ’ere John Gould speak. 


“Marjorie,” he said, reproachfully,-—I shall be not only 
hurt but angry if you ever do a thing like that again. 
What do you take me for?” 


She linked her arm in his and pouted prettily : 


“If I hurt you, John, I'll find a healing balm. If I make 
you desperately angry, I'll find a way to coax you into 
good humor. And I haven’t ‘taken’ you —yet” she smil- 
ed, adding the last very softly. 


“Oh, Marjorie, drop you city airs and be natural.” John 
replied; but his hand found and closed over hers as it lay 
on his arm. “Forgive my bearish ways, and remember 
[am not a ladies’ man,” he added softly, whimically. 


“I always did want to tame a bear!” Marjorie declared. 
Virginia heard and blushed painfully. How could a gir! 
talk like that to a man, she wondered. Marjorie started 
right in to “tame” her “bear.” At the picnic she capti- 
vated the village people by her vivacity, and entertained 
them with recitations which were greatly enjoyed. 


Virginia and Ralph seemed to pair off naturally, bu‘ 
John was here and there, occasionally with and never 
far from Marjorie, whose charm and magnetism were 
marvelous. If Marjorie were a Christian, surely she 
would make a good minister’s wife’ he thought. 


CHAPTER XII 


The picnic was a suceess. The dinner served on the 
long pine table covered with paper fromthe mill, was : 
triumphant expression of culinary art; and Marjorie’s 
imaginations concerning “factory” folks took quite « 
tumble. She was amazed. Daintily she tasted home. 
made bread, pickles, chicken, ham, beef, sandwiches, pies. 
custards, etc., that the hospitable housewives in clean. 
but not so stylish gingham dresses, pressed upon their 
stranger-guest, who, knowing that she was being weighe: 
in the balance by her host and hostess, exerted all her 
charm and grace of manner-to tip the scale in her favor. 
To win John,.she must win his people. 


When Marjorie set her head to win,—even in her schoo! 
days,—she did not hesitate to use any means to accom- 
plish the end; strategy, a test of wits or plain cheating. 
were all the same to her, though she had always man- 
aged so adroitly that not a suspicion of dishonesty ha‘ 
ever smudged her reputation. She seemed all that was 
bright, vivacious and lovable} and the honest mill péople 
took her at her face value, and in their hearty, sincere 
way opened their hearts to her. 


* 
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With a queer cold, feeling of helpless wonder, Mother 
Ergle watched and Jistened, as her guest praised the din- 
ner, admired bits of crochet and embroidery on children’s 
clothes, showed deep interést in baby’s first tooth or in 
‘he advancenfent that pupils had made in school, while 
\irginia noted the absorption of her benefactor as Mis 
-yes, soft and tender, lingered on the fair girl. 


i\alph Helderman exerted himself to make the day pleas- 
aint for Virginia, and was a little piqued to find it hard to 
keep her attention. Once he said: 


“Our pastor seems quite susceptible to the charms of 
his fair guest.” 

‘Don’t you think that is natural?” smiled Virginia, 
ready to defend the preacher. 


‘Maybe so—only, somehow,—I hope he won’t fall in 
love with her. I don’t trust her.” 


“Oh!” breathed Virginia, relieved to know that an- 
other felt as she did, yet more determined to conquer 
uch feelings, having no cause to offer in defense of 
‘hem. “We must not entertain uncharitable thoughts. 
‘Judge not,’ you know,” chidingly. “She must be pure 
and good, or Mr. John would not care for her,—as I’m 
sure he does.” 


“Then why are you disturbed, Virgie? Don’t you know 
‘hat I ean read your thoughts?” Virginia opened her 


blue eyes in astonishment as she met Ralph’s teasing 
brown ones. 


‘“T don’t know—and I’m ashamed of myself. Honestly, 
| have no cause to think ill of her, and I'll conquer the 
‘eeling, God being my helper. It’s just that she’s so 
fferent,—that’s all,” she replied frankly. 


The sun went down and the trucks returned for the 
-vowd. By skillful maneuvering Ralph returned in a 
‘ruck with Mother Ergle and Virginia, and all three sat 
on the porch and waited for John and Marjorie, who came 
later in an automobile. As they came'up the walk, Mar- 
orie Jeaned on his arm and looked up into his face, her 
-olce low, soft and caressing as she said: 


‘Now, since you have forgiven me for being naughty 
‘his morning, please be a nice docile bear, and don’t make 
ne afraid of you, John.” \ 


‘Why, bless my soul, Ralph!” said John as he and Mar- 
orie entered the porch where the two young people sat 
the swing, with Mother Ergle close by in a rocker. 


So glad you stopped ;” and his gray eyes swept Virginia 


-)provingly, as he and Marjorie dropped wearily on a 
--ttee and began a review of the happy day, all laughing 
and talking merrily. 

Mother Ergle excused herself and Virginia did like- 
.<e, following her into the house. A little table was 
heeled on the porch, and iced tea and sandwiches 
ved for “supper,” all agreeing that this was a bounti- 
| sufficiency after such a big dinner. 

“John,” said Marjorie very softly after Ralph had gone 
-\d Mother Ergle and Virginia had gone inside, “I want 


TIRED OF MOTHER 


Unwanted on Eearth, But Welcome in Heaven 
—A True Story 


It was when a northbound Southerra 
Stopped in High Point late at night, 
That an aged, helpiess mother, 
Furnished there a painful sight, 
Lying on a cot so ragged, 
She was lifted from the [rain, 
Not a single piece of baggage, 
Could this aged mother claim. 


Loved ones there did greet each other. 
Laughter loud of joy was heard. 

But no one to meet this mother: 
Could it be, nobody cared? 

Did they know that she was coming? 
Did the sender notify? 

Or, is this a plan for turning 
Mother out, to grieve and die? 


She was carried to the depot, 
Where she patiently did wait, 
For some loved one there to meet her: 
But in vain she tarried late. 
Then an officer did question, 
As he drew up near the cot, 
“Mother, who are you expecting? 
Don’t you’ guess they have forgot?” 


Now the name, “Unwanted mother,” 
She did then and there obtain; 
For some reason then, or other, 
No one ever, for her came, 
Yes, she once was young and welcome, 
By her loved ones and her friends; 
But she now is old and helpless, 
None on whom she can depend. 


“Phone the Board of Public Welfare,” 
From the lips of someone fell; 
Soon a taxicab was sent there, 
Carried her to a hotel, é 
Turned away, she was not taken 
Had no room for such as she; 
Friendless, penniless, forsaken, 
Where could all her loved ones be? 


“The hospital,” was then suggested, 
Then they carried her down there; 
Some one’s mother, just neglected, 
Some one, surely, didn't care, 
It was to the Guilford General, 
She was taken late that nicht; 
Sadness, almost like a funeral, 
Close accompanied that sight. 


“Will you keep her till tomorrow? 

. Then we know they'll surely 

Break this awful pall of sorrow, 
Take her to a welcome home.” 

Then ‘with kindness, she was taken, 
Placed upon a cozy bed,— 

She, whom loved ones had forsaken, 
Having other cares instead. 


Soon the whistles were a-blowing, 
Men began to rise and stir, 
Then this mother awoke, just knowing, 
Some one soon, would come for her. _ 
Blighted was her expectation, 
When she learned they would not come; 
“We have made investigation, 
You're not wanted in their home ” 


“Are some of my people coming?” 


at 
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Asked the mother, with a tear: 
“No,” the answer, soon returning. 
“You will have to stay up here.” 
Then she smiled, right in her sorrow; 
“You are all so good to me.’ 
And knew not, that on the morrow, 
With the angels, she would be 


“Grandma, are you trusting Jesus? 
Asked a minister: and then, 

Down her cheeks rolled tears’ so freely. 
As’she grasped the preacher's hand. 

“Yes, I'm trusting Jesus, brother, 
O,.I wish that I could die. 

Then I'd see my precious mother; 
She would meet me in the sky.” 


“Grandma, I must now be going, 
Shall I kneel and offer prayer?” 
“Tl be so glad.” And tears kept flowing. 
While the minister knelt there. 
Then he asked that God might take her, 
She, whom loved ones had refused. 
Jesus said, He'd not forsake her; 
How she welcomed this good news! 


On the first day of December, 
Nineteen hundred twenty-seven, 
Grandma’s soul, so precious, tender, 
Took a special train. for Heaven. 
She went riding to a palace, 
Swiftly passed the Milky Way, 
Leaving those who'd had been so careless, 
In whose home she could not stay. 


See her reach the Union Station, 
With the millions standing ‘round; 
Hear the glorious acclamation, 
‘Gainst the Heavenly arches sound. 
Happy welcome there was given, 
When her train came to a stop, 
For she did not go to Heaven, 
On a worn-out, ragged cot. 


“Come ye blessed of my Father, 
I've prepared for you a place, 

You are no more, ‘Unwanted Mother,’ 
I've redeemed you by my grace. 

This shall be your home forever,” 
Think I heard the Saviour say, 

“TI will turn you out, NO NEVER! 
You will ever with Me stay” 


(Composed by Rev. M. R. Harvey, pastor, 
First Wes!eyan Methodist Church, High Point, 
N. €.) 


THE FRIENDLY HAND. 


When a man aint got. a cent, an’ he's feelin’ 
kind blue, 
An’ the clouds hang dark and heavy, and 
won't let the sunshine through, 
[t's a great thing, O my brethren, for a feller 
just to lay 
His hand upon your shoulder in a friendly 
sort way. 
4 
Oh, the wortd’s a curious compound, with its 
honey and its gall, 
With its cares and bitter crosses, but a good 
world after all. 
An’ a good God must have made it—leastways, 
that is what IL say, 
When a hand is on my shoulder in a friendly 
sort o way. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


to do something for you—and Virginia—something that 
I feel sure you can’t object to,—for it will add much to 
the pleasure of all of us. Promise me first, that you won't 
object?” leaning forward eagerly. : 


“‘T certainly shall make no blind promise, Marjorie. 
I’m beginning to sée that I shall have to be on my guard or 
you'll soon be leading me around by the nose,” half laugh- 
ing, “and I’ve always prided myself in being able to say 
‘no’ when it took courage to do so.” 


“But you won’t say ‘no’ to this—if you care for Virginia 
or—or me, the least weeny bit: I want to present this 
parsonage a piano—while you are here, to be Virginia’s. 
should you leave. If she'll let me, I'll teach her music.’ 
The preacher looked long and silently into her eyes. 


“You seem to have plenty of money,” he said, slowly. 
“Tell me how you acquired it? You were not so wealthy 
when I knew you.” 


“You mean,” pouted Marjorie, “you won’t accept favor; 
bought with tainted money? Well, I’ve never killed any- 
one,—honest to goodness, except in my stories. I write. 
you know.” 


“Tell me all about yourself, Marjorie, during all thes 
years. You say I have changed. So have you. I have 
told you everything—you have told me nothing.” 


“There is little to tell. I was left alone just after finish- 
ing school. Taught music, have been companion anc 
governess, bookkeeper and fashion model, and through i: 
all wrote for magazines, finally having two stories accep'- 
ed at prices beyond my highest dreams, and all I writ: 
finds a ready market.” 

“But there have been lovers,—surely !” John said soft- 
ly. Marjorie’s lips twitched, and for a moment memorie- 


of the past paled her cheeks, but in the dim light John 
could not see. 


“Oh, certainly,” she confessed, “but what of that? You 
see, I am here, and it’s a piece of blue denim I carry i» 
my locket,—not a picture! Now, tell me, may I hav: 
a plano sent out Monday?” 


“T don’t see how I can object, Marjorie. It is mighty 
fine of you to think of teaching Virginia, and giving he: 
such a nice present.” 

Marjorie smiled triumphantly, and rising gave bot! 
her hands to John, bidding him good night, saying tha: 


she must write some. 


Sunday, very simply dressed in white, a pearl necklac: 
her only ornament, Marjorie attended church with th: 
family, and John preached one of his most powerful ser. 
mons on sin. His earnestness made a great impression 0: 
Marjorie, and registered on her brain was the idea, tha‘ 
a “sin sick” soul would find him a tender, patient, lovin: 
friend and counselor. She fell to wondering over and pic. 
turing to herself what would really happen if she shou): 
become a “pentitent” and make him her father confesso: 


(Continued Next Week™ 
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